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SCRUPLES 

CHAPTER I 

Miss Amabel Oathoart may not have been the 
sagest counsellor in the world, nor was Sir 
Gilbert Strachan accustomed to esteem any 
opinion more highly than his own ; but if Amabel 
could not advise him at the present juncture, 
he knew none else who could. 

Mrs. Oathcart and Pauline having set forth to 
pay some calls, whilst Mr. Oathcart was dis- 
pensing justice as usual at one of the Metro- 
politan Police Courts, Amabel prepared to spend 
the May afternoon in her own fashion. 

She drew her favourite chair to the drawing- 
room window, overlooking Gloucester Place, and 
sitting down in a negligent attitude, opened a 
new novel which she had heard was not the 
most suitable for a young person to read. 

She was in the act of turning over the fourth 
page when the door opened and a servant 
announced Sir pilbert Strachan. 

A 
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Amabel rose to receive him with a sense of 
impatience and a bright smile of welcome. She 
was of less than the average height, with a slim 
figure. Her face was small and pale, her hair 
dark brown, her eyes were hazel and mis- 
chievous. 

'I see I am disturbing you,' said Sir Gilbert, 
hat in hand. 

'Not the least in the world,' answered 
Amabel. 

'But,' he continued, 'Mrs. Oathcart said she 
was going out this afternoon, and the fact is I 
have been wanting an opportunity to speak to 
you.' 

' About my sister ? ' she exclaimed. 

' The question is whether I stand the slightest 
chance of becoming your brother,' he said. 

'I don't think you would make a bad sort of 
brother I' Amabel retorted. 'And I'm quite 
sure Pauline likes you, you know,' she added, 
taking a chair. 

He unbuttoned his frock-coat and sat down 
with a rather solemn expression. Gilbert stood 
about the middle height, and there was a broad- 
shouldered, substantial appearance about him. 
He had a strong, honest face, which was almost 
as brown as his fairish hair and short, pointed 
beard. 
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Besting his hands on the top of his walking- 
stick, he looked at Amabel. 

*Now, perhaps, you won't mind explaining 
what you mean by that,' he said. 

* Don't you understand what it is to like a 
person?' she demanded, with a characteristic 
lift of her eyebrows. 

'Well, the greater includes the less,' he 
rejoined. 'I have understood that for a long 
time, and it hasn't brought me any overwhelm- 
ing satisfaction. Now, I daresay, you are kind 
enough to like fne.' 

'I have known you so long,' she said, in an 
apologetic tone, ' and I am so tolerant ! ' 

* Still, in spite of your — your liking, you 
probably wouldn't dream of marrying me I ' 

' You see, the circumstances are hardly favour- 
able. So much depends on the circumstances,' 
cried Amabel with a laugh. 

' It 's a little humiliating to admit it,' he said, 
*' but I haven't the slightest doubt Pauline would 
have married me two years ago ' 

'Only Mr. Waterhouse came, saw, and con- 
quered I ' 

'You did not meet the fellow,' Gilbert 
suggested. 

'Of course not. I wasn't out, you know. 
Besides, I was away at the time.' 
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*I want to know how things stand,' he said 
rather abruptly; *and I — well, I thought you 
might be able to enlighten me.' 

* There's no doubt about one thing,' Amabel 
answered. * Pauline was most awfully fond of 
him. She was quite infatuated.' 

Gilbert's hands pressed more heavily on his 
walking-stick, and he stared for a few minutes 
at the carpet. Presently he looked up again — 

*Yes, yes, but is she — does she care for the 
fellow still ? ' he asked. 

*I know she hasn't heard from him since he 
left Bngland,' said Amabel, *and that was two 
years ago, you know. You were there!' she 
cried. 

* Where?' 

*Oh, you know perfectly well what I mean,' 
she insisted, watching his grave face with a 
smile — * at Mrs. Bishop's dance ? ' 

* Yes, I was there,' he returned, a little bitterly. 

* The night before Mr. Waterhouse left London, 
wasn't it ? ' she asked. 

'Yes.' 

*He couldn't have been here very long,' 
Amabel suggested. * I was only away six 
weeks.' 

* Waterhouse was here five,' said Gilbert, * but 
one went nowhere without meeting him.' 
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'Well?' 

' Then it suddenly got about that he was going 
away again/ 

'Tell me what happened at Mrs. Bishop's,' 
urged Amabel. 

* You must know perfectly well.' 

*' Of course I have heard rumours,' she admitted, 
*' but I should like the testimony of an eyewitness. 
Didn't Pauline faint or something of the sort ? ' 

*Yes.' 

' Didn't she faint in Mr. Waterhouse's arms.' 

* Yes,' he muttered again, looking very uncom- 
fortable under her questions. Amabel became 
thoughtful for a moment. 

*It's a little difficult to imagine Pauline's 
doing that kind of thing,' she said. ' She doesn't 
often give herself away. I can almost as easily 
fancy the Venus of Milo yielding to emotion. 
Why did she faint, GUbert ? ' 

Gilbert gnawed his moustache in silence. 

*I am sure she has never done it before or 
since,' Amabel persisted. * What caused it ? ' 

*I think there was a — a sort of explanation 
between them that night,' he answered. * And — 
and afterwards ' 

*They stood up for their last dance together. 
Immensely romantic, isn't it, Gilbert ? ' 

*The fact was, we all took it for granted 
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Waterhouse would marry your sister,' he blurted 
out. 

* Well, I suppose for once in a way you were 
all right,' cried Amabel. * No doubt Mr. Water- 
house would have married Pauline if he had not 
had the misfortune to possess a wife already.' 

' The man was a scoundrel ! ' Gilbert exclaimed. 

^And, of course, you are not in the least 
prejudiced I ' 

^ Whether I am prejudiced or not, no one can 
deny the man was a scoundrel 1 ' 

* Anyhow, he behaved well in going away,' 
Amabel suggested. 

* He ought not to have come,' cried Gilbert. 

*' But when he came he wasn't even aware of 
Pauline's existence. The fame of the Oathcarts 
hadn't reached his ears.' 

*Why on earth are you attempting to defend 
him ? ' he demanded. 

* I 'm a lover of justice,' she said with a laugh. 
*I have never seen Wray Waterhouse, but I 
picture him as a romantic figure. Besides, I have 
heard Mrs. Venables extol him. And, after all, 
you know, Gilbert, as soon as he saw Pauline 
was — was growing so fond of him, he went away. 
What more could the man do ? ' 

Gilbert rose impatiently. 

* You are rubbing it into a fellow,' he muttered. 
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*It's the best way to heal a wound/ she 
cried. 

* Anyhow,' said Gilbert, sitting down again, 
* it 's two years since Waterhouse went away ' 

*And you are faithful still. The incident 
made no difference to you,' Amabel suggested. 
*' All the difference in the world,' he said. 

* But still ' 

*If you mean, do I still want to marry 
Pauline — yes, I do ! But I don't want to make 
a fool of myself. I don't want to ask her to be 
my wife until ' 

*Well?' she said. 

*You don't help one out much,' he remon- 
strated. * But I wanted to know whether — well, 
whether she has forgotten ' 

* Ah, forgotten ! ' said Amabel. 

* You don't believe she has forgotten him,' he 
urged. 

*One may remember with a difference, you 
know,' said Amabel. ^Only, Pauline is so ab- 
surdly scrupulous.' 

* Absurdly ' 

' Oh, pray don't be so painfully precise I ' she 
exclaimed. * You know what she is as well as I 
do. She is quite priggish.' 

* Pauline I ' Gilbert ejaculated. 

* About anything to do with marriage.' 
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* I know she wouldn't marry any man unless he 
stood first in the world,' said Gilbert seriously. 

* But then, it is so easy to push any one to the 
front/ Amabel retorted. 

*I always feel I am perfectly safe with 
Pauline,' he answered. * Never mind what has 
gone before, if she only says she'll marry me, 
I know — well, I know it 's all right. Only, you 
see, I don't want to throw away a chance. I 
thought you might help me to find out how the 
land lies. I have been in London off and on the 
last three months, and I want to get back to 
Horsemere.' 

* To ride your hobby I ' 

* Call it that if you like,' he said. * To my mind, 
it's the most important work a man can do in 
England at the present time.' 

* What is ? ' she asked. 

* You understand I want to keep the men — the 
young men on the land,' he explained. 

* Doesn't that sound rather as if they were 
vegetables 1 ' 

* I want to prevent them from flocking to the 
overcrowded towns,' he said. 

*Why shouldn't they, if they have the good 
taste to like the towns better ? ' she cried. 

* Of course, every one has the right to please 
himself,' said Gilbert. 'That's the modern 
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creed. But no one ean get over the facts. 
After two or three generations in a town, men 
deteriorate both morally and physically. Our 
country places are depopulating. We are ex- 
hausting our reserve of strength. We are 

beginning our decadence ' 

Amabel raised her hands and began to clap them. 

* Hear, hear I ' she exclaimed. 
Gilbert's face flushed slightly. 

*You ought to have pulled me up before,' he 
said. * I 'm afraid I have been boring you.' 

* Only a little,' she answered. * So you are by 
way of becoming the saviour of your country ! 
It isn't so much that your tastes are bucolic, but 
you are — I suppose you're a kind of Idealist: 
you of all men.' 

* You don't think I look the part,' he said, with 
a good-humoured laugh; *but anyhow, I am 
wanted at home. It is just the question,' Gilbert 
added, * whether I shall put my fate to the touch 
before I return, or — or wait a little longer.' 

*How delightfully patient that sounds!' she 
returned. 

* I can't pretend to be patient,' he said. * In 
fact, I don't suppose any man was ever more 
impatient, but ' 

Whilst Gilbert was speaking the door opened, and 
Amabel started to her feet in unaffected surprise. 
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^ Mr. Venables,' was announced, but not before 
the new-comer had passed the servant and 
entered the room. 

He looked little more than twenty years of 
age, but Bernard was in fact twenty-four. His 
appearance was a little conspicuous. He was 
noticeably tall, being two or three inches over 
six feet, with rather wide but sloping shoulders, 
and a long neck. He carried himself well, and 
his apparel was unexceptionable. His face was 
rather long and spare, fresh-looking and agree- 
able, his skin pink and white as a girPs, his hair 
distinctly yellow. 

* Why, Bernard 1 ' cried Amabel, blushing 
vividly, * I imagined you at Colchester.' 

* So I am,' he answered airily, and his manner 
was suggestive of a schoolboy out for a holiday. 
* At least the regiment is still there. I 've just 
run up for the day, you know. — Awfully jolly day,' 
he added, turning to shake hands with Oilbert. 
Bernard had large hands, and his grasp was 
cordial. 

Gilbert did not sit down again. He had suffi- 
cient knowledge to be aware that his presence 
could be spared, and after a few commonplace 
remarks, he offered his right hand to Amabel. 

*What shall I do?' he asked, lowering his 
voice. 
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^Oome on Monday,' she answered. ^I am 
sure to be alone/ And having said good-bye to 
Bernard, Gilbert left the room. 

Bernard looked at Amabel with a sudden 
cloud on his face. 

* What 's the Johnny to come on Monday for ? * 
he demanded. 

* Because I desire the pleasure of his society/ 
said Amabel. 

* I know all about that,' Bernard insisted, ^ only 
why?' 

* Now, do you imagine I intend to account for 
all my actions to you ? ' she exclaimed. 

*I wish you had to,' said Bernard discon- 
tentedly. 

* The truth is,' she continued, returning to her 
chair, * I am going to give Gilbert some advice.' 

*I want you to spare a little for me,' he 
answered. 

* Perhaps I can,' she said. * What is your 
difficulty ? ' 

* I 've half a mind to chuck it,' he exclaimed. 

* The army ? ' 
*Yes.' 

* If you do,' she answered quickly, * I '11 never 
speak to you again.' 

* What 's the good ? ' Bernard demanded. * There 
isn't much chance of active service. All our 
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fellows are beastly young and healthy. You see, 
I feel I'm hiding my light under a bushel. In 
twenty years' time I shan't be any nearer my 
goal than I am to-day/ 

* Oh, you '11 get your company long before then.' 
Bernard came to her side. 

*You see, dear, I'm impatient for yours,' he 
whispered. 

* You have done nothing but grumble since you 
came,' she hinted. 

* Look here, Amabel,' he persisted, * you know 
very well what I mean.' 

She shook her head slowly — 

* I am not sure I want to know,' she said. 
*Now, could any fellow be more horribly 

tantalised ! ' he cried. * There's my Aunt Joan ' 

*You mean you would like Mrs. Venables to 
accommodate you by dying I ' 

* Not at all. I only want her to marry and live 
happily ever after,' he said. 

*How absurd it is to think she can be your 
aunt I' answered Amabel. *She doesn't look 
a day older than flve-and-twenty.' 

* She isn't far short of thirty, though,' Bernard 
suggested. 

'That's the advantage of being fair,' said 
Amabel. *But the idea of her being your 
aunt ! ' 



'^ 
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* I wish to goodness she would endow me with 
another uncle,' he cried. ^She has had three 
years of widowhood, and she never cared a 
rap ' 

* Colonel Venables couldn't have cared very, 
very much for her,' said Amabel. 

^ Oh, he was a cantankerous beggar !' answered 
Bernard. * Old enough to be her father.' 

* I think it was horridly mean to make her lose 
all her money if she married again.' 

* Well,' said Bernard, * I don't know about that. 
Upon my word, I can't find fault with his will.' 

* How pleasantly unselfish I ' 

^She has always been awfully decent to me, 
you know,' Bernard continued. * Only, why on 
earth doesn't she marry ? ' 

*When do you expect Mrs. Venables home?' 
Amabel asked. 

^In about three weeks' time. I am coming 
to stay with her ; I 've got leave,' said Bernard. 
^ She's always off on some wild-goose chase! 
Imagine her starting to the Mediterranean just 
because some precious governess had been over- 
working herself I And,' he exclaimed, * the very 
reason which makes me want her to marry 
prevents men from asking her.' 

*I don't suppose you would be a bit more 
contented,' said Amabel. 
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^ I should be about as rich as they make 'em, 
anyhow.* 

* Money, you know, is the root of all evil,' cried 
Amabel. 

^ Yes, and of a precious lot of good too,' he 
retorted. 

*You wouldn't know what to do with it,' 
Amabel suggested. 

* Well, I should marry you to begin with ' 

*Oh, thanks very much. But suppose that I 

don't wish to be married I ' 

* Most women do ! ' 

* Anyway, I intend to have a good time first,' 
she said. 

^ I 'd take care you had a good time afterwards, 
dear. What could be better ? ' he demanded. 
She looked up mischievously into his face. 

* When I go shopping,' she said, * I always make 
a point of inspecting the whole stock.' 

* But suppose you 've made up your mind first I * 
Bernard suggested. *If I spot a thing I like, 
that 's enough for me.' 

*Well, it isn't enough for me,' she said. 
* Besides, one may change her mind.' 

* Anyhow,' he continued, *if my Aunt Joan 
were to marry, my first investment would be a 
ring, my second a licence.' 

* You take that now, Bernie ! ' 
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*' But/ he said, leaning over her chair, * suppos- 
ing that ' 

* I can't.' 

* If she were to marry, and I ' 

*I don't believe she ever will marry,' said 
Amabel. 

* But if she were to ' 

* Oh, in that case, I daresay she would invite 
me to the wedding. I should have to reconsider 
the situation. But how ridiculous it is to talk 
Uke this I What s the use ? ' 

* One can't always be a utilitarian,' he insisted. 
*Ah, Bemie,' she said, leaning back in her 

chair, * you 're a foolish boy to think about it.' 

*I don't think of much else,' he returned. 
^ You might as well say a man 's foolish to eat 
his dinner because he's going to die some day. 
I think about you and wonder where you are 
and what you 're doing, and whom you 're flirting 
with, and upon my word it makes me mad ! ' 

* Poor Bemie ! ' she cried with a laugh. 

* Anyhow,' he said, reviving, *we'll have a 
ripping time while I 'm in London.' 

* And — and afterwards ? ' she asked. 

^Oh, never mind afterwards. I intend to 
make my hay while the sun shines.' 

She put back her head, looking up rather 
pitifully — 
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^ How about me, though ? * she murmured. 

Bernard bent lower. 

^I like to hear you say that/ he cried, but 
Amabel rose abruptly. 

* I didn't say anything,' she insisted. ^ And I 
am going to send you away/ 
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Amabel was accustomed to play second fiddle to 
her sister, who, for one reason, was three years 
older, being at present in her twenty-second 
year. 

But apart from the question of age, Pauline 
was keenly sought after by hostesses who did 
not always include Amabel in their invitations. 

Amabel looked on at her sister's triumphal 
progress not entirely without envy, but she 
never for an instant blinded herself to the fact 
that Pauline's successes were well deserved. 
There could not be two opinions concerning 
Miss Oathcart: she was a supremely beautiful 
woman. 

Hers might not be the order of beauty you 
most admired : you might prefer a short woman, 
and Pauline was * divinely tall,' or a fair woman, 
whilst Pauline's hair was almost (not quite) 
black; but it was impossible to deny that she 
was perfect after her kind. 

She was stately and statuesque, her shape 

B 
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was admirable, her features were exquisitely 
modelled, her eyes deeply blue, whilst her hair 
fell in slight waves over a low forehead, re- 
deeming what might otherwise have 'been a 
little severity of outline. 

The gods had been very beneficent to Pauline 
Oathcart : they had endowed her with a perfect 
form, with charm of movement, with a pure 
heart and manifold virtues ; but one consummate 
gift had been withheld — ^they had not bestowed 
upon her a sense of humour. 

She would perhaps have proved an object of 
less interest, though scarcely of less affection, 
to Amabel, but for that curious lapse two years 
ago. That seemed a human, if a deplorable, 
touch. It seemed to throw a side light on 
Pauline's character, which yet remained, to 
Amabel at least, an extremely interesting 
problem. For once the goddess had stepped 
(or fallen) from her pedestal. 

In deciding to approach her sister on Oilbert's 
behalf, Amabel was governed by various motives. 
It seemed a pleasing matter to interfere with, 
and she felt a mischievous satisfaction in study- 
ing Pauline's psychological development. 

The opportunity occurred after dinner that 
evening. Pauline was resting in anticipation 
of one of the most brilliant dances of the 
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season. She lay on a wicker lounging chair, 
enveloped in a loose white robe, presently to 
be replaced by the dress which had been 
especially fashioned lor the occasion. 

Her window was wide open, and the May 
evening was beginning to darken as the sun 
set behind a bank of glorified, crimson mist. 

* I had a visitor this afternoon,* said Amabel. 
* Bernard came,' she added in a casual tone. 

* Why have you been so mysterious about it ? * 
asked Pauline. 

* You know that mother would have been sure 
to make a fuss,' said Amabel. * And it really 
wasn't my fault. I couldn't prevent his coming.' 

* I suppose you did not want to prevent it.' 

* Oh, Bernie is a dear boy — and he passes the 
time!' 

Pauline looked at Amabel rather intently. 

*I sometimes wonder whether you're quite 
heartless or whether it 's only a pose,' she said. 
*' I think it is a pose.' 

* And I think,' cried Amabel, * it 's an immense 
pity Mrs. Venables doesn't marry again.' 

* No woman ought to marry more than once,' 
said Pauline sententiously. 

* By the by,' Amabel continued, * Gilbert was 
here when Bernard arrived. Poor dear Gilbert ! 
Don't you really pity him, Pauline ? * 
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^ Very sincerely,* said Pauline, and she turned 
her lace towards the open window, gazing out at 
the crimsoning sky. 

* Now, I wonder,' exclaimed Amabel, * whether 
yours is the pity that *s akin to love.' 

Pauline slowly shook her head. 

* I don't — I don't know,' she said. 

*You don't know whether you love a man or 
not I' 

* Whether I love him well enough to marry 
him. I imagine that is what you mean,' 
answered Pauline quietly. 

* Gilbert seems anxious concerning the strength 
of your memory,' said Amabel. 

* What about ? ' 

*Well — about Mr. Waterhouse,' said Amabel. 
* You see,' she added, * he wants to go to Horse- 
mere ; he thinks it 's everybody's duty to live in 
a village and milk a cow : that sort of thing I ' 

Pauline smiled tolerantly — 

* What Gilbert really thinks ' 

* Oh, I know, dear, I know ! I listened to quite 
an oration. If you can find an interest ' 

* I certainly do.' 

* Then I am sure you must like Gilbert,' cried 
Amabel. 

* I— I have always liked him,' said Pauline. 
*Well, that's all the poor dear man requires. 
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He is not in the least exacting. I am certain 
he would be perfectly contented with that/ 

* I should not,' answered Pauline. 

*Oh, you're such an exacting person!' said 
Amabel. * You not only insist on having every- 
thing just right, you must know why it 's right. 
You must always travel first class.' 

* Naturally.' 

* Well, my dear, it may be natural to you, but 
we don't when you 're not with us. Poor Gilbert 
is ridiculously infatuated,' she exclaimed. 

* It seems odd that he should appeal to you — 
of all persons — for consolation,' said Pauline. 

*I was afraid to give him much,' was the 
answer. *But I promised to find out how the 
land lay, and he is coming on Monday to hear 
the result. Now if I were you, I 'd just risk it, 
Pauline, I would really! I wish you could see 
your way.' 

* So do I — almost,' said Pauline, staring at the 
sky again. 

*Then,' cried Amabel, *what more do you 
want?' 

* I want you to go away,' said Pauline. 

* Then the discussion stands adjourned.' 

* Indefinitely.' 

* You may as well face it,' urged Amabel ; * you 
will have to face it sooner or later.' 
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^ Face it ! * exclaimed Pauline ; ^ I have been 
facing it the last three months.* 

Amabel went away, and Pauline completed her 
toilette. She presently set forth with Mrs. 
Oathcart, and no further reference was made to 
Gilbert until the following Monday morning. 
Then Amabel broke in upon her in the high 
spirits, which, after all, went far to make the 
life and light of the house. 

* Now, Pauline,' she cried, * to be or not to be ; 
that is the question. A very important question 
too.' 

* Gilbert scarcely expected you to put it to 
me I ' said Pauline. 

* You know,* Amabel continued, * you are 
haunted by a sort of ghost.* 

* I wish you would try to be reasonable,* cried 
Pauline. 

Amabel assumed a melodramatic pose — 

* By the ghost of a dead love,* she said. 

*I don't feel sure it is dead,' Pauline mur- 
mured. 

* Oh, very well, then the best thing I can do 
is to ask Gilbert to call again another day.* 

* Wait a moment ! * said Pauline, as her sister 
stepped towards the door. 

* Well ? * demanded Amabel. 

* I — I think I should like to speak to Gilbert.* 
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* If you listen you are lost/ said Amabel. ^ Be 
warned in time 1 ' 

^That doesn't follow. He merely asked you 
to ' 

* To find out how the land lay.' 

^ Don't lead him to think it 's an El Dorado/ 
cried Pauline. 

Amabel came to her side with a laugh. She 
rested a hand on Pauline's shoulder, and stooped 
to kiss her cheek. 

* Still, it 's not entirely barren and inhospitable,' 
she suggested. 

Gilbert brought such a solemn face to the 
Interview that afternoon that Amabel found it 
hard to maintain a suitable gravity. 

*' Let me take your hat,' she said ; ^ now please 
sit down ' 

* Have you good news for me ? ' he cried. 

* Sit down and I will tell you all about it.' 
' But, my dear Amabel 1 ' 

' My dear Gilbert, I must go my own way.' 
*It's calculated to drive a man mad,' he 

muttered, taking a chair. 
^ I will leave that to Pauline,' she said, with a 

laugh. He was on his feet again instantly. 

* Then, you really think she will marry me ! ' 
'Gilbert, you're perfectly lovely,' Amabel 

rejoined. * What a delicious thing to say ! Now,' 
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she continued, * I have been entirely frank with 
Pauline. I told her everything you told me.' 

Oilbert drew a deep breath. 

' What did she say ? ' he demanded. 

^ She said she liked you — ^that she always had 
liked you. She liked you two years ago.' 

* You delight in tormenting me/ he exclaimed. 

* Why, of course I do. You good people are so 
serious. You do make such a fuss about your 
little feelings! But, there, Pauline will graciously 
listen ' 

*Now — at once!' he suggested with great 
eagerness. 

* She is not at home this afternoon, you know.' 

* May I come this evening ? ' he asked. 

^She has a dinner and a dance. I am not 
invited to either. Don't you think it's a 
shame ? ' she said. * But if you can come about 
this time to-morrow, you will find Pauline alone.' 




CHAPTER III 

Gilbert walked from Gloucester Place to the 
private hotel in Brook Street where he usually 
stayed. He was confronted by a problem of 
extreme difficulty — to kill time during the next 
twenty-four hours. 

He felt afraid to hope, yet he could not 
despair. He asked himself a score of times 
whether Pauline would have deliberately offered 
to see him unless she intended to surrender ; he 
speculated whether her only object might be to 
deliver his coup-de-grace decently and in order. 

There was no one in London to whom he could 
confide his anxieties, consequently no one whom 
he cared to go to see. He dined alone, he 
smoked a good deal, he went to a theatre, and 
left at the end of the first act. He went to bed 
at midnight, and lay awake until five o'clock in 
the morning, and after breakfast he realised that 
he had still some hours to get rid of. 

When at last it was four o'clock, he set forth 
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to Oloucester Place, where he found Pauline 
alone in the drawing-room. 

A more than usually sympathetic expression 
seemed to add to her charm, though Gilbert 
understood her character too well to assume that 
the kindliness of his reception necessarily signi- 
fied her surrender. 

If she had decided to put him out of his misery, 
he knew that her regret, in a manner, would 
almost equal his own. His anxiety was too 
intense to allow him to show to advantage, and 
after a short, embarrassing silence, he began to 
talk a little vacantly about the weather. 

* You are impatient to leave London,' she said 
presently. ' I know it is always rather a bore 
to you. You pine for Horsemere.' 

*I know I am wanted there,' he answered. 
^Things seem to have a knack of going amiss 
when one is away.' 

^I suppose you are a kind of despot,' Pauline 
suggested. 

* Oh, I hope not ! ' 

^A benevolent despot, of course,' she said. 
* Don't they say that is the best kind of ruler ? ' 

^He isn't in fashion nowadays,' Gilbert 
answered. 

* Because despots haven't always been bene- 
volent 1 
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He leaned forward eagerly — 

^ I hope you are going to prove benevolent/ he 
said. 

*You mustn't suggest that I am despotic, 
Gilbert/ 

*You hold my life in your hands/ he urged. 
*' You have done that for a long time. It is yours 
to make or mar as you please.' 

^ I don't think a man ought to be able to say 
that of any woman in the world/ said Pauline. 

^I am not considering what a man ought to 
do/ he answered, a little brusquely. ^I am 
stating a fact: and/ he added, *I want you to 
be my wife.' 

Her tone sounded almost reluctant as she 
said — 

* I am not sure that is possible, Oilbert.' 

* Will you tell me frankly where the difficulty 
lies ? ' he asked. 

' Oh, but ' 

* I want you to tell me,' he insisted. 
She hesitated a few moments. 

*I seem to be encompassed by doubts,' she 
said, ^and there ought to be none. Before a 
woman consents to marry a man, I think she 
ought to feel sure he stands first in the world, 
you know.' 

* H^ilf a loaf is better than no bread,' he said. 
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^ Surely/ she cried quickly, * nothing less than 
the whole could possibly content you 1 ' 

He rose, throwing out his arms with a quick, 
impulsive gesture. 

* I am suing for whatever you can give me,' 
said Gilbert. *And remember, who gives 
quickly gives twice. I have waited a long time 
already.' 

*You deserve a woman's whole heart,' she 
murmured. * But mine is not whole to give you. 
It is not possible you can have forgotten what — 
what happened two years ago.' 

* No, I have not forgotten,' he admitted. 

Her cheeks flushed, her fingers moved nervously, 
she looked almost humble, almost penitent, as 
she met his eyes. 

*I — I loved Wray then,' she faltered, *as 
deeply as — as I suppose you love me to-day.' 

'You knew him five weeks,' Gilbert retorted. 
^And I have known you more than half a life- 
time.' 

' One person may take a lifetime to squander 
his all,' she said quietly, 'another only a day. 
But when it has gone, it has gone, and one is 
so much poorer. I was a spendthrift,' Pauline 
added. ' I loved him, I felt proud of loving him.' 

'God knows,' cried Gilbert, 'I wish that 
Waterhouse had never crossed your path*' 



^ 
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^I am not quite sure I can wish that,' she 
said, ^ though I ought to wish it, and I — I have 
tried.' 

' But,' he continued, * wishing won't make any 
difference. One can't get over the facts. Only, 
Pauline, they occurred two years ago. I want 
you as they have left you — I want you as you 
are to-day. I believe I can make you happy.' 

* Oh, I am sure ! ' she cried. * It is not that ' 

* Tell me what it is,' he urged. ' Let me know 
where we both stand.' 

Pauline sat with her hands clasped, staring 
silently before her for a few minutes. Then she 
said — 

'You know how Wray first entered into my 
life. You were at Mrs. Venables' house the 
afternoon she introduced him to me. I — I loved 
him. Can I say more than that? I never 
doubted that he would ask me to be his wife. I 
hoped so. Then, you remember, we heard he 
was leaving England. I met him at Mrs. 
Bishop's dance — you were there also. I humbled 
myself. He told me why he was going, and I — I 
think I ceased to be a reasonable being. We 
stood up to dance — our last : oh, you know — you 
saw how weak I was, how shamefully I exposed 
myself. It is bad hearing for you,' she murmured, 
as Oilbert rose and turned away impatiently. 
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After a few turns about the room, he came 
back to his chair and sat down again. 

'WeU?' he said. 

'Wray went away,' Pauline continued. *By 
and by, though not immediately, I came to my 
senses. I saw that the love I had cherished was 
a sin. His wife was alive. I prayed that I 
might have strength to put Wray out of my 
heart. I struggled hard. I am trying to show 
you my very soul,' she cried excitedly, * as God 
only has seen it until now. I think I even tried 
to put you in Wray's place.' 

Gilbert folded his arms. 

* Well,' he said again, almost doggedly. 

*Have I succeeded?' she answered. * There 
lies my doubt 1 Have I succeeded ? I am afraid 
to say. Suppose Wray were here — suppose he 
were freel I know he is not free, and that 
he is thousands of miles away. But if he were, 
and I had to choose, should I choose you — or 
himl' 

Gilbert clenched his teeth, and drew a deep 
breath between them. 

*That is what prevents me,' said Pauline. 
^ How can I place my hand in yours and promise 
to be your wife with that doubt haunting me! 
If Wray were free, should I choose you, or would 
my old love for him revive ? ' 
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She seemed to be appealing to him for aid, 
imploring him to help her to a right decision. 
But the fact was that Oilbert found it impossible 
to discriminate with her refinement. Instead of 
an arbitrator, he was a special pleader. Though 
he writhed under the lash of her self-analysis, 
her beauty, enhanced by her somewhat unwonted 
emotion, fascinated him. 

^The dead can't come to life again,' he said 
gruffly. 

* But is it quite dead ? I cannot tell. I feel 
afraid to trust myself.' 

'If it were not dead,Vhe urged, 'could you be 
talking of it now to me ? ' 

' There is no man whom I — I like as I like you,' 
she cried. ' There is no one I respect so highly. 
I believe we should be happy together. I shall 
never marry any one else.' 

' Good God,' he said vehemently, ' what more 
do you suppose a man can want 1 ' 

' I know what a woman wants,' she answered, 
with the faintest of smiles. 'I have tried to 
imagine myself engaged to you, then Wray's 
coming. I know how unlikely — almost impossible 
it is. I never expect to see him again, I never 
wish to see him ; that is my honest conviction I 
But if he came — oh, I should be afraid to trust 
myself 1 ' 
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^I should not be afraid to trust you/ he 
insisted. 

' Gilbert,* she said, * I have tried to show you 
how it is with me. If you think about it well, 
and say I am justified ' 

* Pauline ! * he exclaimed, stepping eagerly 
towards her. 

* After thinking it well over 1 ' 

*I have thought of nothing else the last two 
years.' 

* But then you did not know. Now I am keep- 
ing nothing back ' 

* Only yourself, darling.* 

* I will not,' she answered. ' If you think me 
worth having ' 

* Worth having I ' 

*I will not withhold even myself. But you 
shall not decide to-day. You must think about it.' 

* All the thinking in the world won't make a 
scrap of difference,' he insisted. * Don't keep 
me on the rack I Give me your promise now.' 

She shook her head decidedly. 

* That is my condition,' she said. * At present 
you are under a kind of glamour. And under- 
stand, you are entirely free ' 

* I shall come to-morrow,' he cried. 

* It must be in the evening, then — after dinner. 
I shall expect you at nine o'clock,' she said. 




CHAPTER IV 

In the performance of his magisterial duties, Mr. 
Oathcart was a terror to evildoers, but in the 
domestic circle he was a mild-tempered man. 

He had somewhat the appearance of a bene- 
volent parson, with a rubicund, shaven face, a 
bald crown, and a portly figure. 

Concerning Pauline, his banker's passbook 
could have told a significant tale. A few years 
ago he had been assured on excellent authority, 
no less than his wife's, that the heavy disburse- 
ments on Pauline's account partook of the nature 
of investments. 

And no doubt Mrs. Cathcart's forecast would 
have been justified, and Pauline would have 
married long ago, if Wray Waterhouse had not 
crossed her path. 

As it was, Mr. Cathcart respected the scruples 
which actuated his elder daughter, whilst he 
deplored the continuance of an outlay which 
severely strained his income. So that, when 
Mrs. Cathcart told him Gilbert was coming at 

c 
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nine o'clock to-morrow evening, with a signifi- 
cant expression which left no room for doubt, 
Mr. Oathcart rejoiced exceedingly. 

He set forth in excellent spirits on Wednesday 
morning, walked to the Ooort, and took his seat 
on the bench. 

He disposed of a few ^ drunk and disorderlies,' 
inflicting small fines or severe admonitions; he 
sent one or two more serious delinquents to 
various terms of hard labour ; and having at last 
completed his own labours for the day, he set out 
on his way home to Gloucester Place. 

Mr. Oathcart hung up his hat methodically 
on the usual peg, entered the room which was 
devoted to his own purposes, and, standing with 
his back towards the empty fireplace, gazed 
about as if to find some occupation for the 
leisure he always declared he pined for, but 
seldom seemed able to employ. 

A few minutes later, he heard Mrs. Oathcart's 
footsteps in the hall. One generally had warning 
of her approach. She was a rather bustling, 
fussy woman, taller than Amabel, shorter than 
Pauline, a little inclined to obesity, and at forty- 
seven still possessing reminiscences of good looks. 

Mrs. Oathcart was a well-intentioned woman, 
she strove to do her duty to her husband, to her 
daughters, and even to her servants, she possessed 
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a strong faith, but she seemed unable to apply 
it to the ordinary, everyday affairs of life. 

She appeared to find it easier to believe that 
all would be well throughout eternity than the 
day after to-morrow. She felt little anxiety 
about her soul, but a great deal about the next 
day's dinner. She had the most profound trust 
in Providence, but insisted on appointing herself 
its energetic instrument. 

Her face looked extremely anxious this after- 
noon as she closed the door and kissed her 
husband, for custom had not staled their regard. 

^ The most provoking thing has happened ! ' she 
exclaimed. * Nothing could be more annoying. 
Though it was fortunate no one saw it but 
myself.' 

* You forget I have not the remotest idea what 
you are driving at,' said Mr. Oathcart. 

^ A letter came after you started this morning,' 
she explained. *It arrived by the second post. 
I knew what it contained directly I saw the 
stamp.' 

*Her Majesty's face was expressive,' he 
suggested. 

* It was from Oape Colony.' 

* Whom do we know at the Oape ? ' asked Mr. 
Oathcart. 

* You forget Mr. Waterhouse ! * 
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* Bless my souir Mr^ Oathcart ejaculated 
with a start. 

* You may as well read the letter for yourself,' 
said his wife, taking it from her pocket. 

^No, no,* answered Mr. Oathcart, drawing 
further back. * Tell me what the man says.* 
*' He has lost his wife,* she said. 
*HaI* 

* He intends returning to England as soon as 
possible.* 

*I am sincerely sorry to hear it,* cried the 
magistrate. 

* He hopes I shall permit him the opportunity 
to ask Pauline to be his wife,* said Mrs. Oath- 
cart, staring blankly into her husband's face. 

^ What does Pauline say about it ? * asked Mr. 
Oathcart brusquely. 

* Nothing,* was the answer. 

*She — she takes it calmly, then,* said Mr. 
Oathcart, with a sense of relief. 

* I have not told her,* Mrs. Oathcart continued. 
* What is more, I have not the least intention to 
teU her.* 

Upon hearing this, Mr. Oathcart looked grave. 

* She ought to be told,* he said, holding his chin 
in his hand. 

*It would completely upset her mind,* cried 
Mrs. Oathcart. 
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* She can't be quite so — so devoted to Strachan 
as you have led me to understand, then I ' 

* Pauline would not dream of marrying any 
man unless she was devoted to him/ said Mrs. 
Oathcart with an air of decision. 

*In that case/ cried Mr. Oathcart, a little 
irritably, *it is difficult to see why she should 
not be told.' 

^She has required two years to make up her 
mind to marry Gilbert,' was the answer. *She 
has chopped and changed about — first this way, 
then that. If she hears Mrs. Waterhouse is 
dead, nobody knows how she will act.' 

*I think she ought to be told,' Mr. Oathcart 
insisted. 

*She has virtually promised to be Gilbert's 
wife,' said Mrs. Oathcart. *He is coming here 
in a few hours' time. I am convinced she cannot 
do better than marry him.' 

*But when Waterhouse comes,' her husband 
suggested, * what shall you do then ? ' 

' I shall know how to dealjwith him.' 

*Yes, yes, but how will Pauline deal with 
him?' 

*You don't understand the girl in the least,' 
cried Mrs. Oathcart. 

' I 'm afraid I don't,' he admitted. 

* When once she is actually engaged to Gilbert,' 
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Mrs. Oathcart explained, ^nothing will induce 
her to break her word. But if she heard of 
Mrs. Waterhouse's death to-day — ^before the last 
word is spoken-— she would begin to doubt and 
hesitate. Oh, I know Pauline so welll She 
requires a great deal of tact.' 

Mr. Oathcart still looked a little dubious. If 
Waterhouse had written to him, he would not 
have dreamed of keeping Pauline in ignorance 
of his wife's death. But whilst he deprecated 
what Mrs. Oathcart called her ^ tactf ulness/ he 
would have regretted any interference with the 
present desirable state of affairs. It was agree- 
able to look forward to a time when he might 
again be in a position to buy a picture or add to 
his library, and so he followed what was decidedly 
the line of least resistance. 

And such misgivings as Mr. Oathcart still ex- 
perienced were mitigated by Pauline's demean- 
our that evening. He had not seen her so merry 
for many months ; it became difficult to believe 
that she was less than perfectly happy; and 
when Gilbert arrived at nine o'clock, and she 
rose to go to him downstairs, she left the 
drawing-room with a radiant ace. 

She descended to her father's den, where 
Gilbert awaited her with consuming impatience. 
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He met her with his hands outstretched, but 
Pauline with a smile on her lips drew back. 

^ Have you considered what it is wisest to do ? ' 
she said. * Have you thought about it well ? ' 

*Of nothing but the happiness you promised 
me.' 

* Did I promise ? ' she cried. 

* Why, yes ' 

*But we are both free as the air at this 
moment, Gilbert.' 

^ I pine for captivity,' he said. 

^You think I am — I am justified in marrying 
you?' 

* It is your positive duty,' he insisted. 

* And you are not afraid ' 

* Afraid I ' he cried. 

*You are sure you will never regret — never 
torment yourself ' 

^ Why should I ? ' he demanded a little quickly. 

' Oh, I did not say you would have any reason. 
But we don't always require one 1 ' 

^Pauline,' he said, holding forth his hands 
again, * there's only one thing I want — ^your 
promise to be my wife.' 

Then, at last, she drew nearer to him. She 
placed her hands in his, and he accepted the act 
as a complete self-surrender. 



CHAPTER V 

It was a fortnight later that Wray Waterhouse 
disembarked at Southampton. 

With one short, but fateful, interval he had 
been a stranger to England many years. 

He had started on his first voyage almost a 
decade ago without any definite destination. 
But aimless wandering had quickly satiated 
him; he pushed his way towards comparatively 
untrodden fields. He explored some of the by- 
ways of Tibet, only failing to enter Lhassa. 

Visiting Calcutta subsequently, he required 
little persuasion to induce him to give an 
account of his adventures. His book proved a 
distinct success; and when he was tempted to 
London about seven years after his departure, 
there was a modest attempt to lionise him. He 
was invited to lecture before the Geogmphical 
Society, his name became known, he was con- 
siderably in request by enterprising hostesses — 
then he disappeared as abruptly as he had come. 

And now he was once more in England. 

40 
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There was nothing to urge him to continue his 
journey to London that evening. No expectant 
relatives awaited his arrival, whereas it would 
be far too late for a visit to Gloucester Place. 

Having decided to travel by an early train on 
Tuesday morning, Wray engaged a room at an 
hotel ; and whilst his rather belated dinner was 
preparing, he waited in the vestibule. 

A clerk approached with a request that he 
would add his signature to the Visitors' Book; 
and on taking the pen, Wray's attention was 
arrested by a familiar name. 

He had known Mrs. Yenables in her childhood. 
She was in her eighteenth year when he suddenly 
ended his University career. Four years later 
she became the wife of Colonel Yenables, and on 
his previous visit to London Wray heard simul- 
taneously of her marriage and her husband's 
death. 

At that time Joan had been only six months 
a widow. She had welcomed him with the 
utmost cordiality, their earlier intimacy was to 
some degree renewed, and much of his time had 
been passed at her large, old-fashioned house on 
the fringe of Regent's Park. There, indeed, he 
first saw Pauline Oathcart. 

On parting from Joan Yenables, Wray exacted 
a promise that she would write to him, and 
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several times during the last two years letters 
had been exchanged between them. 

There lived no one in England whom Wray 
would sooner see, and this quite as much for her 
own sake as because of the news she would be 
able to bestow. 

Of course, the signature in the Visitors' Book 
might not be that of the Mrs. Venables he knew. 
He interrogated the waiter during dinner; and 
finally, having pencilled a few words on a card, 
he sent them to her. 

The result was that half-past nine saw him 
entering her private sitting-room. 

No two women could present a more complete 
contrast than Joan and Pauline. But both were 
beautiful; and whilst Miss Oathcart was five 
years younger, Joan's very fair hair and slighter 
figure seemed in the matter of age to place them 
almost on an equality. 

Joan was a small person, bright, vivacious, 
always self-possessed. But this evening she 
came as near to being carried away by the 
excitement of the moment as ever in her life. 

* Confess I have given you a surprise,' said Wray. 

* Oh, I am far too experienced to feel surprised 
at anything ! ' she cried. Though a smile fluttered 
about her lips, he could not help seeing that her 
eyes were swimming in tears. 
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* Still, nobody could have been further from 
your thoughts/ he suggested. 

She darted a quick glance at his face as she 
answered — 

^ I am never astonished to meet any one any- 
where. I ran against my parish clergyman in 
the Oasino at Monte Carlo last year, and I met 
a lame friend on the top of the Bighi 1 But I 
am immensely pleased, Wray.' 

He too looked pleased. Joan was, in fact, 
an agreeable object to contemplate. And whilst 
she appeared scarcely a day older for the two 
years, he perceived a great difference in her. 

He remembered that she had worn mourning 
on the last occasion. He had thought two years 
ago that she had lost the cheerful vivacity of 
her girlhood. But with her mourning garments 
she seemed to have put off her gravity. Perhaps, 
also, the knowledge tliat her husband was but 
six months dead had affected his point of view. 

* It 's a stroke of luck to meet you here,' he 
exclaimed, ^ an auspicious omen. A mere chance, 
too, that I decided to sleep in Southampton.' 

* I arrived only this afternoon from the Medi- 
terranean,' she answered. 

* You have missed the season,' Wray suggested. 
^ I shall come in at the finish,' she said. ^ The 

fact is, a girl in whom I take an interest ' 
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^ One of many, Joan 1 ' 

^ I fear she is dying. The cruise has done no 
good, and she really was not well enough to 
travel to London to-night.' 

'You are the best woman I know,' he cried, 
leaning forward in his chair. 

'You know so few! — of the manufactured 
article, at least. Your [experience lately has 
been of the raw material.' 

'There's less difference than you may think,' 
he said, with a laugh. ' But I '11 vary the phrase : 
you 're the best woman I can imagine.' 

'Your imagination is not very strong,' Joan 
retorted. ' And your sympathy is.' 

' Is it possible to have one without the other ? ' 
he asked. 

' Oh dear ! you might have been away only a 
week, Wray I You haven't altered a bit. You 
try to inveigle me into one of our old arguments 
before you have been here half an hour. Now, 
tell me about yourself,' Joan added. 'And to 
begin with, I hope you can tell me you have 
come to stay.' 

' Yes, I think so.' 

' No more excursions and alarums ! No more 
sensational disappearances I ' 

' The fact is,' he said, ' I have lately become a 
widower.' 
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She started violently ; her cheeks flushed, and 
she drew a deep breath. 

* I ought to have remembered you didn't know 
I was married/ he exclaimed. 

* Yes, I knew, Wray.' 

* From Pauline ? ' he asked. 

* From Sir Gilbert Strachan,' she said. 

*I don't wonder that men should bring you 
their confidences,' he suggested. 

* You did nothing of the kind ! ' 

* Your letters did not lead me to suspect that 
you knew,' he said. 

*Why should I touch on unpleasant topics?' 
she demanded. *' I wanted to brighten your life. 
Besides, I heard only the bare fact. Was it 
whilst you were at Oxford ? ' 

' During my Freshman's year.' 

* The — the experiment did not prove a success,' 
she suggested. 

* A particularly ghastly failure,' he muttered. 

' Who was the — the young lady ? ' Joan asked. 

Wray hesitated a few minutes. 

' She was a few years older than myself — a — a 
barmaid,' he said. 

*And you,' cried Joan, *with your exalted 
ideals — your eclecticism — ^you as I remember 
you — could marry a woman of that kind I ' 

^ The mistake was antecedent,' Wray answered. 
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^ My marriage was not a mistake. That was the 
only possible atonement.* 
^ Was there a child ? ' Joan asked quietly. 

* It died a few weeks old.' 
' Well ? * she asked. 

*We did not live together afterwards I 

tried. I — I couldn't stand it. I arranged that 
Norris should pay my wife a regular income; 
then I went away.' 

* Why,' Joan asked, * did you return two years 
ago?' 

* Ah, that was weakness. I had been absent 
six years or more. A fit of nostalgia brought 
me home.' 

* You did not see ' 

* My wife?' 

* Yes.' 

^ Not since we stood together at the little one's 
grave. She was drunk then. My Otod 1 * he 
cried, and rested his head on his hands. 

Joan watched him in silence a while, then she 
said — 

*And Pauline Oathcart drove you away 
again 1 ' 

*You see,' he answered, *I was by way of 
losing my head a little.' 

* We all made too much of you ! ' 

* Nobody but Norris had a suspicion I was 
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married until that night at Mrs. Bishop's dance/ 
he said. 

*I always fancied/ Joan suggested, Hhat the 
love was rather on one side. Not very much on 
your side, Wray.' 

* I should have married Pauline it it had been 
in my power.' 

* Still, I had the idea you were a little afraid 
of the emotion you had called forth.' 

' Afraid I ' 

* You certainly ran away ! ' 

* What else could I do ? ' he rejoined. * I had 
let myself go too far. It seemed there was no 
alternative. And/ he added, *I have returned 
solely to ask Pauline to marry me.' 

*Is that quite — quite judicious?' Joan asked 
hastily. 

^It follows as a thing of course,' he said. 
* After what occurred that night ' 

*Oh, of course, persons chattered. Your 
names were coupled for the usual nine days. 
But our atmosphere doesn't encourage long 
memories. We know how to forget, and it's 
just as well.' 

* I doubt whether Pauline has forgotten,' said 
Wray. 

* After all, you show a certain consistency,' 
she exclaimed. 
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^ It is a thing to strive for, you know.* 

*In your youth you wronged a woman and 

made your sacrifice — ^flung away your life ; and 

now ' 

* I don't like the comparison I ' he protested. 
^ Still, it is a sacrifice/ she urged. 

*To marry such a one as Pauline!' he ex- 
claimed. 

*To marry any woman whom you can live 
without. But/ Joan asked, ^ absence has really 
made your heart grow fond ? ' 

* Bayly wrote ^^fonder^^* you know,' he 
answered. * Doesn't it seem rather odd,' he 
suggested, * to look back to the days when you 
and I were boy and girl together ' 

* Ah, well, it 's no use looking back, my friend. 
Besides, you surely have everything to look 
forward to.' 

* And you ? ' 

She shook her head slowly. 

* Not much, Wray/ 

* You may marry again I ' he hinted. 

^Of all things in this world, nothing is less 
likely.' 

* Of course,' he said, * I remember what you 
told me about Colonel Venables' will. I know 
marriage would entail the loss of your fortune.' 

*That would be fatal,' she answered, *but 
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it is not what I was thinking of at the 
moment/ 

* What were you thinking of ? ' he asked. 
She met his eyes with a grave kind of smile. 

^ Isn't your examination becoming a little 
intimate ? ' she suggested. 

* You must forgive the reminiscence/ he said. 
*But you may be quite sure of one thing,' 

Joan insisted. 'I shall never marry again. 
Now,' she cried, 'you are not telling me about 
the last two years.' 

*They were dreary enough,' he answered. 
*You and Pauline were about the only persons 
I thought of.' 

' A strange conjunction ! ' 

* Of course,' said Wray, * if she refuses ' 

* Oh, she won't refuse you. Sir Gilbert still 
dangles — I daresay Pauline has been subjected 
to a certain pressure.' 

' Still, she has resisted it,' he said. 

'She had done until the day I started six 
weeks ago.' 

'She heard of my freedom a fortnight ago,' 
Wray explained. 'I wrote to Mrs. Oathcart. 
I determined that everything should be done 
decently and in order this time,' he added, with 
a smile. 

'So you have only to claim your bride,' she 
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cried. * A very charming bride, Wray, but still 
—but still ' 

*It is impossible to accuse you of too much 
enthusiasm I ' he cried. 

^Nor you/ she said. ^Marriage is a curious 
experiment. You learn to know another person 
as well as you know yourself, and what good 
man doesn't hate himself ! ' 

* Oh, well, you know ' 

* Only one thing can possibly redeem it. Love 
is all that gives life its savour.' 

^ Not quite all,' he answered. 
^ What else ? ' she demanded. 

* Love's antithesis, for instance. Any strong 
emotion, if it comes to that. Adventure, struggle, 
danger, victory.' 

*Not the victory, Wray. It's all over then. 
But these things are the assertion of self : love 
is anything but that.' 

*' Gtod knows, my life has been loveless enough,' 
cried Wray, ^but I can't say it has possessed 
no zest.' 

* During the past two years,' she hinted. 
He answered with a laugh — 

* Ah, you are trying to entrap me 1 ' 

* With all your longing,'^ she asked, * you found 
life worth living then I ^ 

* By Jove, yes.' 
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* Your tone carries conviction,' she said cheer- 
fully. * Perhaps my statement was too compre- 
hensive. I must amend it. Love is all that 
gives life its savour to a woman.* 

* Anyhow,' Wray retorted, * even your scepti- 
cism doesn't extend to Pauline.' 

* Oh, Pauline's was a grand passion,' said Joan. 
* A statue caught fire I ' 

*Yet you think I am injudicious in marrying 
herl' 

* Every man and woman is capable of that sort 
of thing once,' she said. ^Only once: that is 
my ' 

' Superstition,' he suggested. 

^Now, if the occasion arises after marriage, 
the consequences are apt to prove incon- 
venient.' 

Wray looked curiously into her face. 

* I wonder ' he said, and paused. 

* WeU ? ' she asked. 
*MayIsayit?' 

*You may say what you please. You don't 
generally wait for permission.' 

* I wonder whether you speak from experience,' 
he said. 

She answered hurriedly — 
*One need not be a painter to understand a 
picture.' 
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^Then you don't speak from experience,' he 
suggested. 

* I shall have to turn you out,' she said, rising. 
* It is rather late, you know.' 

*' When do you go to London ? ' he asked. 

* Early to-morrow afternoon. My nephew is 
to meet me at Waterloo.' 

^ Bernard ? ' he said. 

^Yes. His regiment is at Colchester, but he 
will stay with me a few weeks. I like Bernard, 
though I am half ashamed to look in his face. 
I stand between him and fortune, you see. 
What time do you go to Gloucester Place ? ' she 
asked. 

* About four o'clock to-morrow, I suppose.' 

^I should like to be the first to congratulate 
you,' she said. 

*Your congratulations won't be very enthusi- 
astic,' answered Wray. *May I come to you 
afterwards ? ' 

*' I shall be home about five o'clock,' she said. 

Wray, on leaving her room, sought a place to 
smoke in. He sat a long time in the deserted 
billiard-room, his pipe held firmly between his 
teeth, furrows lining his forehead. 

Early on Tuesday morning he took the train 
to London, and from Waterloo terminus was 
driven to the hotel where he had stayed during 
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his previous sojourn. Thence he paid a visit to 
his tailor, and afterwards to Mr. Norris, his 
solicitor, at Oliflord's Inn. 

There he endured a bad quarter of an hour, 
listening to Norris's brief story of a shameful 
life, of a shocking death. Norris had identified 
Mrs. Waterhouse's body at the inquest ; he had 
seen to her burial ; and now wished for instruc- 
tions concerning her tombstone. 

On returning to the hotel, Wray sat down to 
a late luncheon, and very shortly afterwards it 
was time to set forth to Gloucester Place. 



CHAPTER VI 

At three o'clock that Tuesday afternoon Amabel 
was alone in the drawing-room when Bernard 
arrived. 

Bernard Venables appeared to be in the 
highest spirits. This was not always his con- 
dition; there were days when he refused to 
handle a golf club or a cricket bat, and felt 
inclined to fly to whisky and soda-water. 

But he had come to London on a few weeks* 
visit, and naturally hoped to see a great deal of 
Amabel: not at the house in Oloucester Place, 
however — at least, when Mrs. Oathcart happened 
to be at home. 

He did not blame Mrs. Oathcart; he only 
cursed his fate, which certainly seemed suffi- 
ciently contrarious. 

It was difficult to see the slightest favourable 
prospect, unless Joan should marry again, a 
possibility which he hardly saw reason to count 
upon. He possessed nothing besides his pay and 
the presents, of which she was liberal. 

64 
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But now that he stood in Amabel's presence, 
the hopelessness of his cause was forgotten. 
He thought she looked even more enticing than 
usual this afternoon in her light blue frock, 
though his opinion would probably have been 
the same had the dress been red or yellow. 

* I only left Colchester this morning,' he cried. 
* I thought it was nothing less than my duty to 
come at once.' 

*You need not have inconvenienced yourself,' 
Amabel answered. 

* I haven't,' he continued ; * but I came to see 
Pauline. I wanted to congratulate her, you know.' 

* She 's not at home.' 

' Then I shall have to come again,' he said. 

' She is away from London.' 

*Well, I'll congratulate her through you,' he 
retorted. *I rather like doing things through 
you, Amabel.' 

' Pauline and my mother are staying at Horse- 
mere,' she explained. *They have been away 
since Wednesday. So I am alone.' 

* That's immensely jolly,' cried Bernard, and 
taking a chair, he stayed half an hour, dwelling 
for the most part on the enjoyment he antici- 
pated during the ensuing three weeks. 

*When do you expect Mrs. Venables?' asked 
Amabel presently. 
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* I am on my way to Waterloo to meet her/ 
he said. * I sent the carriage off first. By Jove, 
it 's time I started,' he added, taking his watch 
from his trouser pocket. 

*Are you going to Mrs. Bishop's dance on 
Friday ? ' she asked. 

* Rather ! ' 

* My mother and Pauline are coming home on 
Thursday for the express purpose of taking me,' 
said Amabel. * But I don't suppose Pauline will 
go when it comes to the point. She always 
shirks that house.' 

*Well, I don't wonder,' he answered; and 
having said good-bye, Bernard left Gloucester 
Place and took a cab to Waterloo station. 

Amabel sat down by the open window and 
gazed out at the street. Bernard's visit had 
made an agreeable diversion; but she was be- 
ginning to feel rather lonely again, when a 
hansom stopped a few doors away. 

She saw a man alight, pay the driver, and 
glance dubiously at the nearest house. He 
appeared to be in doubt about the number. 

Amabel was struck by something a little un- 
accustomed in his appearance. He wore a 
glossy,. new tall hat, a collar like Bernard's, and 
consequently of the correct shape, an ordinary 
white silk necktie; but his short-tailed black 
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coat looked strange, whilst his rather tight, 
blue serge trousers were a little short in the 
legs and baggy about the knees. 

His face was striking if only because of its 
deep bronze, yet it was a thin face, with some- 
what delicate features. Amabel had an excel- 
lent opportunity to inspect him as he stood 
staring in perplexity at the houses. 

She arrived at the conclusion that he was a 
handsome man, and not too old to be interest- 
ing. Bis dark hair, it is true, was a little 
grizzled, but his moustache was quite brown, 
and his heavy black eyebrows almost met. 

She judged that he must be nearly six feet in 
height, tall save in comparison with Bernard, 
who made most other men look short. But 
this man^s figure was more closely knit, his 
shoulders were higher, and his appearance 
seemed generally more compact. 

Presently, making up his mind, he approached 
the house; Amabel heard the bell ring, and a 
few minutes later the parlour-maid opened the 
drawing-room door. 

*A gentleman wants to see Miss Oathcart, 
miss.' 

*Whoishe?* 

' I don't know,' said the girl. 

^ Didn't you inquire his name ? ' asked Amabel. 
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* No, miss.' 

* Did you say my sister was not at home ? ' 

* Tes, miss, and then he asked for Miss Oath- 
cart's address/ 

Amabel hesitated a few moments; she could 
not conceive who could require Pauline's address, 
and nothing was further from her mind than the 
truth. 

But she had nothing in particular to do, nothing 
very interesting to read, and her curiosity was 
awakened. 

*' Tou may as well ask his name,' she suggested, 
and the servant quitted the room, to reappear 
after a short interval. 

^His name is Mr. Waterhouse!' she said, 
and Amabel tried not to betray the slightest 
sign of surprise. 

She felt, however, very deeply surprised. Mr. 
Waterhouse had certainly selected an in- 
opportune moment. Besides, he had really no 
right to come to the house, and on the whole it 
might be just as well that Pauline was at Horse- 
mere. For a while she stood gazing out of the 
window, doubting how to act, but finally she 
faced the parlour-maid abruptly again. 

*' I will see Mr. Waterhouse,' she said, and she 
became conscious of a not disagreeable excite- 
ment. 
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Wray entered with a serious face. He saw 
Amabel awaiting him in the middle of the room, 
her small figure drawn to its full height, her eye- 
brows slightly lifted. She bowed with her nearest 
approach to hauteur. 

About her visitor's manner, however, there 
was nothing like stiffness. He seemed to 
regard her with somewhat provoking amusement. 
In fact, Amabel looked pretty and youthful ; she 
seemed to be playing a part. 

* I have heard Pauline speak of her sister,' he 
said, a little unceremoniously, *but I think you 
were away when I was here before.' 

^Tou wished to see Miss Oathcart,' asked 
Amabel, in her most distant tone. 

* Well, I have come a good many miles for that 
purpose,' he returned, with a smile. 

^ Tou have heard she is not in London.' 

* Unfortunately,' he said. 

* If I can give her any message for you ' 

*I fear that will hardly serve,' he answered. 
* I want to see Pauline personally.' 

* But if she is out of town ' 

*I shall be glad if you will give me her 
address,' said Wray. 

*Why do you want to see her?' demanded 
Amabel. 

They were both standing, but Wray negligently 
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rested his hand on the back of a chair, looking 
whimsically into her eyes. 

^I wonder whether sisters are usually con- 
fidantes/ he suggested. 

*I have heard Pauline mention your name/ 
said Amabel. 

* Recently ? ' 

' It was not very long ago.' 

* Then I suppose you know * 

*I know/ she interrupted, *how well advised 
you were to leave England about two years ago.' 

* And to return now/ he said, quite cheerfully. 

* Not at all.' 

'Then you did not expect me?' he asked, 
with an air of surprise. 

* Expect you 1 That was the last thing in the 
world.' 

* I imagined Mrs. Oathcart would tell you,' said 
Wray. 

Amabel's dignity, which she felt very anxious 
to maintain, now became merged in astonishment. 

* I wrote to her, you know,' he added. 

* You wrote to my mother I ' 

* Certainly.' 

* She did not receive your letter. At least, she 
did not mention it to Pauline. Perhaps it mis- 
carried,' said Amabel. 

* Letters don't often go astray,' he answered. 
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* Besides, another posted by the same mail to 
my solicitor has been delivered. However,' he 
said, * that hardly matters if you will give me 
Pauline's address.' 
^ I shall not do that,' said Amabel. 

* Why not ? ' he demanded. 

* My sister will be home on Thursday morning, 
the day after to-morrow, if you wish to see her,' 
Amabel answered. 

* Yes, I do,' he insisted. 

Wray then took his hand off the chair, and 
stepped towards the door, but Amabel's curiosity 
was not to be controlled. 

*I shall venture to come again on Thursday,' 
said Wray. 

* Why — why did you write to my mother, Mr. 
Waterhouse ? ' she exclaimed. 

' To tell her of the death ' 

* Of your wife I ' cried Amabel. 

* Yes,' he said. 

She began to regard his visit from an entirely 
different point of view. The affair looked ex- 
tremely serious. 

* Then you have come to — to ' 

' To ask Pauline to marry me,' he answered. 
'But you — you can't,' cried Amabel. *You 
mustn't.' 

* Why mustn't I ? ' he asked. 
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* It 's quite impossible.' 

^ But please tell me why/ said Wray. 
^Tou see, you are too late/ Amabel retorted 
rather excitedly. 

* Too late I' 

*She is already engaged to be married/ said 
Amabel. 

They stood staring at each other, a little 
ludicrously. 

^How long has Pauline been engaged?' he 
asked. 

* About a fortnight.' 

* I wish you could fix the date/ he suggested. 
^ It was the fifteenth of May/ she said. 

' The day Mrs. Oathcart received my letter ' 

* If she received it.' 

* I happen to know that my solicitor received 
his on May the fifteenth/ said Wray, *and I 
posted the two together. Then you think 
Pauline did not hear I had written ? ' 

*' I am sure,' answered Amabel. 
'Whom is she going to marry?' he de- 
manded. 

* Sir Gilbert Strachan.' 

* I remember Strachan,' said Wray. 

*Two years are a long time, you know,' 
remarked Amabel, regarding him with a rather 
comical expression. 
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* Why, yes ; I found them long,' he said. * Of 
course,' he added, *if Pauline has deliberately ' 

*My sister always acts deliberately,' she 
exclaimed. 

* Anyhow, I should still like to see her,' he 
said. 

^ Well, then, you must come on Thursday,' she 
returned. 

He left Amabel considerably perplexed. She 
could not in. the least understand him. He had 
obviously come to England for the express 
purpose of asking Pauline to be his wife; and 
consequently it must be extremely disappointing, 
to say the least, to hear that she was going to 
marry Sir Gilbert. 

But Wray certainly bore it well. He betrayed 
none of the signs which a fairly complete 
acquaintance with modern light literature led 
Amabel to associate with a broken heart. She 
was still pondering the subject when Mr. Oath- 
cart returned from his Police Oourt. 

^ I have had a visitor ! ' she exclaimed. 

* Mrs. Bishop ' 

^ Guess again, father.' 

* Not Mrs. Venables ! ' 

* Wrong again. It was a man, you know.' 

* Was it Bernard Venables ? ' he asked rather 
gravely. 
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Amabel had forgotten Bernard for the moment. 

^Bernard did just look in to congratulate 
Pauline,' she said with a flush. ^ But some one 
else.* 

^ Ah, a friend of Pauline's, I suspect,' said Mr. 
Oathcart. 

*Yes — ^it was certainly a friend of Pauline's,' 
answered Amabel dryly. 

* Not — not Waterhouse ! ' he exclaimed, with 
an alarmed expression. 

* How immensely clever of you ! ' she rejoined. 
* Whatever put Mr. Waterhouse into your mind ? ' 

^A natural tendency to anticipate evil,' said 
Mr. Oathcart. ^ What did the man want ? ' 

* To see Pauline. I hinted she was otherwise 
engaged. I declined to give him her address.' 

* Quite right,' said Mr. Oathcart, with warm 
approval. 

* Imagine Mr. Waterhouse suddenly descending 
amidst the peaceful surroundings of Horsemere ! ' 
she cried. 

Mr. Oathcart solemnly shook his head. 

*He has lost his wife, you know,' Amabel 
continued. 

^Hal' he ejaculated in a non-committal 
tone. 

*And,' she said, eyeing her father curiously, 
^he insists that he wrote to mother.' 
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' At all events, if you told him about Pauline^s 
engagement ' 

* Oh, I did/ 

'He is not likely to trouble us further,' said 
Mr. Oathcart with an air of relief. 

* But unfortunately,* answered Amabel, ' he is 
coming to see her on Thursday afternoon.' 

'Thank Ood, your mother will be at home, 
Amabel 1 ' 

* Shall you be writing to-night ? ' she asked. 

*I certainly shall not mention Waterhouse's 
name,' he answered. * A pity to spoil their visit. 
Thursday will be quite soon enough.' 

* I intended to write to Pauline, father.' 
'Certainly not,' was the reply. 'I beg you 

will say nothing about it.' 
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CHAPTER VII 

Mbs. Yenables' house stood in the midst of an 
extensive garden — a miniature park in itself. 
Two of its sides were enclosed by a high brick 
wall, one of the others was bordered by a canal, 
whilst the fourth looked upon the outer circle of 
Regent's Park. 

It contained many fine old elms and oak-trees, 
it abounded in secluded walks, and would have 
been invaluable to the speculating builder. 

For all practical purposes, Joan was as far 
from the haunts of men as if she lived twenty 
miles from a town. It is true that she could 
not avoid an occasional view of the outside 
passengers on passing omnibuses, and that the 
screech of railway whistles often disturbed the 
silence. 

She had not been more than an hour at home 
before Wray Waterhouse arrived. She still wore 
the drab-cloth dress in which she had travelled 
from Southampton, and she greeted him in a 
different manner from that of yesterday. 
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Last night at the hotel, indeed, Joan had been 
somewhat unlike herself. She felt inclined to 
deprecate the emotion she betrayed on that 
occasion, though she admitted that the circum- 
stances to some degree excused it. 

Wray had taken her completely by surprise. 
She had believed he was thousands of miles 
away. Now, if a woman is sitting alone in a 
dreary hotel, allowing her thoughts to wander 
— long, long thoughts, — and suddenly a card is 
handed to her bearing the name of the object 
of them, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
she should be a little carried away by her 
emotions. 

It did not often happen, however, and this 
afternoon Joan received Wray with complete 
self-possession. She spoke of her journey, of the 
weather, she was a bright, charming woman 
of society again. Presently her eyes began to 
shine with amusement, though no smile appeared 
on her lips. 

* Well ! ' she exclaimed. 

* Well ! * he echoed cheerfully. 

*So you were a day after the fair. The bird 
had flown ! * she said. 

^Tou have heard all about it, then?' asked 
Wray. 

^Naturally, I wanted to learn what had been 
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happening during my absence/ she returned, 
*and Pauline's engagement formed the most 
interesting item/ 

* Very interesting/ said Wray, 

* Bernard met me at Waterloo/ she explained. 
* He had come direct from Gloucester Place.' 

*I confess I don't quite understand it/ said 
Wray. 

* What perplexes you ? ' 

* Oh, well ' 

^Is it unprecedented that a woman should 
change ? ' asked Joan. 

* I think I shall retort with your own theory.' 
*What was that?' she said. *One has so 

many. They depend to a great extent upon 
the weather, upon one's temper, and so forth.' 

* You tried to convince me ' 

* I protest that I never attempt to proselytise, 
Wray!' 

*That everybody is capable of one grand 
passion, only of one.' 

*Did I really say anything quite as foolish as 
that ! ' Joan exclaimed. 

* I fancied you meant it,' he retorted. 

'Ah, well! I must have been carried away 
by the excitement of your return. I assure 
you, I never talk in that way in London.' 

* I have been out of it so long, you see, Joan/ 




* At all events,' she said, * you don't look as if 
you are entirely broken-hearted.' 

* Certainly not, but still * 

* Well ? ' she urged as he hesitated. 

* I was rather flabbergasted — ^just at first, you 
know.' 

* At first is good ! ' she cried. * How long ago 
was it?' 

* About an hour.' 

*And,' she said, with a laugh, *you have 
entirely recovered already I ' 

* Of course, one has to bow to the inevitable. 
The fact is,' he explained, *I feel rather like a 
fish out of water. My plans are all upset.' 

* You built yourself a lordly pleasure-house I ' 

* Well — it wasn't very lordly.' 

* Confess now,' she said, *you regarded it 
purely as — what shall I call it? — ^a matter of 
duty ' 

* I did,' Wray admitted. 

* A very mistaken idea,' she said. 

* Obviously. But I felt that I had been a 
good deal to blame. I had allowed Pauline to 
give herself away. She had made people talk, 
and I ' 

* Oh, you flirted outrageously ! ' 

* Unfortunately, she took it in deadly earnest,' 
he said. 
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*And now, in the ^ irony of events, she has 
forgotten you.' 

^ It looks rather like it.' 

*And your vanity has received a scratch,' 
she persisted. *But anyhow, you are absolved. 
You have done what seemed your duty, you 
have eased your conscience. Now the world 
lies before you.' 

*Of course, I haven't seen Pauline yet,' he 
suggested. 

*Take my advice,' she returned. *Be wise 
for once. Let sleeping dogs lie, Wray.' 

* I am going to see her on Thursday afternoon,' 
he said. 

* Now why ? ' Joan asked quickly. ' What is to 
be gained by that ? ' 

* We are bound to meet.' 

* Not at aU.' 

^ We both know the same people. Oh, it 's 
inevitable we should run across each other,' 
Wray insisted. 

*Then wait until chance brings you into 
contact,' Joan urged. 

^ I think I shall keep chance out of it,' he said. 
* Better to get it over in discreet privacy.' 

* Then you fear another ' 

*' I can't put aside the possibility.' 

* You think Pauline may lose her head a second 
time ? ' said Joan. 
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* I shall never forget the first,' he muttered. 
^Although she is aflSanced to Sir Gilbert. 

Oughtn't that to make a difference?' Joan 
suggested. 

*I think I will keep on the safe side,' he 
insisted. ^It is better all round; I shall go on 
Thursday.' 

Joan regarded him dubiously. 

^I wonder,' she began, and hesitated. *I 
wonder whether you really are sorry.' 

* You told me I didn't look broken-hearted.' 

* Perhaps I judged superficially. It may be 
you are not quite hopeless yet.' 

^You see,' he said in a confidential tone, 
*I'm something like a man who has entered 
into an engagement — a little unwillingly, 
perhaps ' 

*Ah!' 

' A little unwillingly,' he continued, ' but who 
has grown used to the idea of fulfilling it, and 
arranged his plans accordingly. So that it 
seemed rather a — well, a bore, to have them 
knocked on the head: just for the moment, 
you understand.' 

She looked full into his eyes. 

^ Only a bore,' she asked. * Nothing more than 
that?' 

* Nothing whatsoever.' 
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^Then, honestly — ^there is nothing to prevent 
candour now, you know — ^honestly, you don't 
feel a single regret? ' 

Wray rose and came to her side. 

*I don't think I was ever quite so pleased in 
my life/ he said emphatically. 

^ Still,' she exclaimed, *I think you will be 
tempting Fate if you go to Gloucester Place 
on Thursday.' 

^ No,' he answered, ^ I have considered it, and 
t is better to go.' 

* Will you come here afterwards ? ' 
*nimay.' 

* I am not asking too much ? ' she suggested. 
*' That is absolutely impossible.' 

*Wray, Wray, be careful,' she cried, looking 
up merrily into his face. 

* I find that a little difficult,' he answered. 

* I may put you to the test.' 

* I sincerely wish you would,' he said. 

^ Now, what shall I begin with ? ' she answered. 
* Unless — ^yes, you shall go to Mrs. Bishop's dance 
on Friday.' 

He laughed rather deprecatingly. 

*I remember the last time,' he cried. 

^Do you think history is likely to repeat 
ilsell?' 

* I intend to take precautions,' he retorted. 
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* Anyway, you flatter yourself that Pauline 
still ' 

^ No, no,' he said. * You must not think that. 
It is difficult to explain. I thought nothing of 
the kind, only our first meeting can hardly fail 
to be a little emotional.' 

^ Well, I shall tell Mrs. Bishop to send you a 
card,' Joan answered, and she accompanied him 
through the hall and forth into the garden 
towards the gate which gave upon the street. 

* What a delightful place you have here ! ' he 
said, stopping beneath a shady tree. 

*' And it is delightful to be at home once more,' 
she rejoined. * I feel I shouldn't mind if I never 
left it again, and yet ' 

* Well ? ' he asked, stooping by her side, as she 
continued her way towards the gate. 

*Oh, it's a wee bit lonely sometimes,' Joan 
murmured. 

* I don't fancy you are often melancholy.' 

* How shallow you must think me, then ! ' she 
retorted. 

* Surely that doesn't follow ! ' 

* Can any one who thinks at all live in a city 
like this and not sometimes be overcome by 
sheer despair and dismay I ' she cried. 

* " O yet we trust that somehow good will be 
the final goal of ill," ' Wray quoted. 
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^If you let me take you for a walk one day, 
you will find it requires a large faith,' she 
answered. ^But we will talk about it another 
time. Gk)od-bye/ she said, and he stepped out 
at the gate. 




CHAPTER VIII 

Wbat Waterhousb spent that evening, his first 
in London, alone. Joan's effort to persuade him 
to avoid Gloucester Place had tended to quicken 
the apprehensiveness which until then he had 
tried not to acknowledge to himself. But his 
determination was unchanged. 

In spite of the fact of Pauline's engagement 
to Sir Gilbert Strachan, Wray found it a little 
difficult to realise her alienation from himself. 
He speculated concerning the nature of the inter- 
view on Thursday, which yet seemed eminently 
necessary. For Pauline's sake and his own, he 
determined that the first encounter should not 
occur in public. 

On Wednesday afternoon, he received Mrs. 
Bishop's invitation, and on Thursday he set forth 
to Gloucester Place. 

His appearance had become more conventional 
since Tuesday. He wore a new frock-coat, and 
his trousers no longer bagged at the knees. 
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^Is Miss Oathcart at home?' he asked at 
the door. 

*WiU you walk this way, sir?' said the 
servant, and led him upstairs. He felt conscious 
of a slight nervousness when she opened the 
drawing-room door, but the next instant he was 
calmly shaking hands with Amabel. 

He glanced round the room, but Amabel was 
entirely alone. 

* If I had known where you were staying,' she 
said, * I should have sent a note. I should have 
spared you the trouble of coming.' 

* Has Pauline not returned yet ? ' he inquired. 
*I only heard yesterday,' Amabel explained. 

* She will not be at home until Monday morning.' 

* Does she know I am in England ? ' he asked. 

* How could she know ? ' 

*Well, I thought you would tell her,' said 
Wray. 

*Oh, it seemed a pity to disturb her mind,' 
answered Amabel. *Do sit down,' she added, 
taking a chair. 

'You regard me as a disturbing influence, 
then ? ' he suggested rather eagerly. 

'Pauline is sure to feel sorry for you,' said 
Amabel with a demure expression. 

*That won't be much good, will it?' he 

claimed. 
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* You know, my sister is so very sympathetic/ 
answered Amabel. 

* It would be merely sentimental/ he said, a 
little abruptly. 

^I don't think any one can say she is senti- 
mental/ Amabel retorted. *That would be a 
libel.* 

* Pity that leads to nothing, tears which make 
nothing grow — isn't that sentimentality ? ' 

* Still, you can't always help pitying people, and 
it 's very often quite impossible to assist them.' 

* No doubt, but if you indulge in that sort of 
thing often — why, you are sentimental!' he 
said. 

* There 's nothing I should hate so much,' cried 
Amabel. * So I shall glory in your discomfiture. 
Because if I sympathised with you ' 

* Without doing anything,' he suggested. 
*Well, I can't see how anybody can do 

anything ! ' 

* The mere fact of your sympathy may go far,' 
he said, with a smile. 

* And Pauline's ? ' 

Wray continued in a bantering tone — 

* If a man knocks me down I can't sincerely 
thank him for picking me up and dusting my 
coat. Now, with an innocent bystander the case 
is different, you see.' 
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*He would be at least disinterested?' said 
Amabel. 

* Certainly.' 

^ And you might even go as far as to listen to 
his advice.' 

* II he were kind enough to offer it,' said Wray. 
^I advise you to be satisfied with things as 

they are,' she persisted. *I advise you not to 
come here again.' 

* Now, why ? ' asked Wray. 

'Are you one of those tiresome persons who 
always want a reason ? ' she exclaimed. 

'Is your counsel calculated for my sake or 
Pauline's?' he said, a little more eagerly. 

* For the sake of the general peace.' 

* I assure you, my last wish is to disturb it.' 

' Then pray don't come here again, Mr. Water- 
house.' 

* But,' he urged, * whether I come here or not, 
Pauline and I are bound to meet sooner or later.' 

* You might go back to Africa,' she suggested. 
'Well, yes, I might,' he said. 'But I don't 

think I shall.' 

* How nice to live away from the convention- 
ality everybody complains of!' she continued. 
' Now, confess that kind of life has its charm.' 

'So has almost every kind of life.' 

' Tou are not a pessimist, then 1 ' she retorted. 
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* Oh, well, every kind of life has its drawbacks, 
too, you know.' 

*' You are not an unmitigated optimist either I *■ 
she exclaimed. 

* To tell you the truth,' he said, * I don't go in 
for being anything.' 

*Ah, that's because you have done so very 
much. I have read your books,' she added, and 
it did not lessen Wray's favourable opinion of 
her. 

^The fact is,' he said, ^I am impatient to 
begin to do something.' 

* What do you want to do ? ' she asked, with 
an expression which might easily lead him to 
believe that she took the most profound interest 
in his future. 

*' Oh, just to have a finger in the national pie,' 
he replied. * It 's a big pie, you know.' 

*You want to put in a finger and pull out a 
plum,' she suggested. 

* I don't know about that.' 

* Then why do you bother about it ? ' 

* You see, it contains a good many ingredients,' 
he said, * and I fancy I 've learned how some of 
them ought to be cooked. I shall come on 
Monday,' Wray added, as he rose. 

* If you won't take my advice,' she answered. 
* But it would be better if you would.' 
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* Better for me, do you mean?' he asked, 
looking into her face. 

*You know/ she said, 'Pauline is — well, she 
really is very devoted to Sir Gilbert.' 

He laughed cheerfully as he held out his hand, 
and left the house in far higher spirits than he 
had entered it. He lost no time in reaching 
Regent's Park, where he found Joan expecting 
him. She looked somewhat anxious as he 
greeted her, yet refrained from reference to 
Pauline. Presently, Wray explained the nega- 
tive result of his visit to Gloucester Place. 

* Don't you think Fate is giving you another 
respite?' said Joan. * Isn't it rather foolish to 
refuse to take advantage of it ? Why don't you 
start on another voyage ? ' 

*You want to get rid of me again,' he 
suggested. 

'It is not a question of what I want,' said 
Joan. 

' What, then ? ' 

* Of what is discreet. Besides, you need only 
stay away until Pauline has become Lady 
Strachan.' 

He rested his arms on his knees and leaned 
forward towards her. 

' It 's the second time I have received the same 
advice this afternoon,' he said casually. 
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* Whom from ? ' she asked. 

* Pauline's sister/ 

*It is something fresh for Amabel to advise 
a man to leave her neighbourhood/ exclaimed 
Joan. * So you have seen her ? ' 

* Twice, you know.' 

Her tone was a little petulant — 

* How should I know anything about it ? ' she 
demanded. ' You did not tell me.' 

* It didn't occur to me,' he said. 

* Do you admire that style of girl ? ' asked Joan. 

* I think she is charming ! ' he exclaimed. 
*That young woman ought to be labelled 

" dangerous," ' said Joan. * But I must bring 
you and Bernard together,' she added. *You 
will have at least one opinion in common.' 

* Is Bernard ' 

*Oh, Bernard is infatuated, although he has 
known Amabel since she was a child.' 

* Isn't that rather severe ? ' he suggested. 

* No, no ! ' she cried ; * I like Amabel Oathcart 
immensely.' 

* Of course, there are various ways of express- 
ing affection.' 

* One can't help liking her,' said Joan. * It is 
true, she 's more popular with men than women, 
but no doubt that is the result of jealousy. In 
point of beauty, of course, she can't hold a 
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candle to Pauline, yet I believe she wounds 
many more hearts.' 

*And Bernard — is his wound very deep?' 
asked Wray. 

^ Honestly, I believe it is mortal,' she said. 

*One of your grand passions!' Wray cried, 
with a laugh. 

*For my life,' she said, *I can't regard it as 
tragic' 

* I suppose that he does.' 

*Oh, dear, yes. That is why I cannot, I 
suppose. You see, a clumsy actor may feel his 
part as deeply as the greatest genius. But he 
is sure to exaggerate; and so we laugh at his 
tears. Poor Bernard!' she continued. *He is 
the victim of family tradition. He is by no 
means a fool — except where Amabel is con- 
cerned. He might have done well at the Bar, 
for instance, and I offered him the chance. 
But all the Venables for generations have been 
soldiers, and he would not break the line.' 

*Then, you don't wish him to marry Miss 
Amabel Oatlicart ? ' said Wray. 

* Oh, I don't judge her very harshly. She will 
have what she would call her fling. But by and 
by she will tire of that sort of thing '^ 

* And in the meantime ? ' 

*She is simply mischievous. Nothing pleases 
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her so much as to bring a new man to her feet. 
As for Bernard, there 's no question of his marry- 
ing anybody. He has only his pay besides any 
little presents from me.' 

* But still, if she cares for him, I suppose ' 

^ How unpractical you are ! ' she cried. ^ Suppose 
she does like him, what would be the use ? They 
can never marry ; at least, nothing could possibly 
be more disastrous.' 

* Where there's a will there's generally a 
way, you know. From the little I remember of 
Bernard, he 's the ideal stuff for a Oolonist.' 

^Oan you imagine Amabel Oathcart roughing 
it ? ' she demanded. 

^ I have seen women like her on many a ranch,' 
he said. ^But, of course, if she doesn't care 
enough ' 

*They were boy and girl together,' she 
answered. 

* As you and I were.' 

^The comparison hardly stands,' she retorted. 
' Bernard has always been devoted, he has never 
turned aside.' 

*I suppose,' said Wray quietly, *you can 
scarcely realise that even while a man is 
tempted to stray ' 

^ Oh, I don't think we need explore the purlieus 
of a man's mind,' she answered hastily. 
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'TheD obI; one thing would convince you of 
his sincerity,' Wray suggested. 
'What Is that?' 

* Patient waiting,' he said. 

' I ttiink that impatient waiting would serve 
equally well,' she cried, with a laugh. 

* But the waiting is indispensable.' 

'Why, naturally; but,' she said, *pray don't 
take every word I utter in such solemn earnest ! ' 

' How is one to discriminate ? ' he asked. ' For 
instance, you insisted the other day that you 
should never marry.' 

'Shall I make you a confidence?' she said. 
'Nobody but Oolonel Venables ever asked me 
to marry him.' 

' That is rather surprising.' 

' Not at all. The expenditure of a precaution- 
ary shilling at Her Majesty's Court of Probate 
saves a world of explanation and disappointment.' 

Wray sat silent a few moments, then he said 
abruptly — 

' Now, suppose that I ' 

*0h, please don't continue in this extremely 
personal vein, Wray I ' 

'For the sake of argument, you know,' he 
persisted. 

* How little you have changed I * she ex- 
^plaimed. 
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* Suppose that I asked a woman to become my 
wife * 

* Pauline or another I * 

* Well, it would be another,' he said. 

* You wish for my candid opinion ? ' asked Joan. 

* Of course.' 

* Then I think she would be extremely foolish 
to have anything whatever to do with you.' 

* Oh, weU ' 

* My dear Wray ! Pauline one day ' 



* But you understand exactly how it was,' he 
urged. * You know all the facts of the case.' 

* Yes, I fancy I understand you better than you 
understand yourself.' 

* Very likely, but stiU ' 

*You see,' she said, 'anything which is very 
exceptional always seems incredible.' 

* What is so exceptional? ' he demanded. 

* Your chivalry — shall I say ? ' 

* The word is too grandiose.' 

* Oall it what you will,' she said. * It is almost 
incredible that you should have come to England 
— unless you had some spark of love for Pauline.' 

^ You insisted that I had none,' he cried. 
*Now you are going to be argumentative 
again, Wray I ' 
^ I think you are a little inconsistent,' he said. 
^ In what manner ? ' she demanded. 
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*Wlieii I was by way of protesting I wanted 

atwve all tilings to marry Pauline ' 

' Three days ago I * aha cried. 

* You insisted I did not care a straw for her.* 
*WeU!' 

*Now that I am at liberty to speak frankly, 
and I assure you that I feel no shadow of regret, 
you face about and declare — well, that I am still 
pursuing I * 

* If not, why do you persist in going to her 
house ? ' 

* I have told you why,* he said. 

' Your explanation seems hardly sufficient. 
But,' she cried, ' we were talking about Amabel.' 

* I should like to convince you,' he urged, 
*You can't,' she insisted. 'Pray don't mis- 
understand me. I know you tell me precisely 
what you believe to be the truth. But a man 
often mistakes his own motives. So,' she said, 
' Amabel advised you to return to Africa ? ' 

*Yes,' he answered. 

' But you don't intend to follow her advice or 
mine?' 

' Not just yet, anyhow,' he said. * I can't tell 
to what I may be driven.' 

'Well, it was nice of you to come to tell me 
all about it,' she answered. ' And we shall meet 
a|[aiii on Friday.' 




CHAPTER IX 

In consequence of Bernard's overwhelming 
impatience, Joan set forth on Friday evening 
earlier than she would have done if she had been 
left to her own devices. 

Bernard had made up his mind to have a 
thoroughly good time, the better since he had 
heard that Mrs. Oathcart was not to act as 
Amabel's chaperon. 

^ Don't you think my Aunt Joan looks awfully 
ripping to-night?' he asked, during the first 
dance. 

* She always does,' said Amabel. 

*Upon my word,' he continued, 'I began to 
feel hopeful.' 

* You always are hopeful. Absurdly hopeful.' 

* I 'm not though,' he whispered. * You should 
see me when you 're not there.' 

' Clever of me, wouldn't it be, Bernie ! ' 
^I'm the most miserable beggar under the 
sun,' he insisted. 
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^You need not expose your sores. I never 
encourage beggars,' she said. 

* Anyhow, I think I see daylight now/ he said. 
* But I noticed ' 

* What did you notice ? ' 

*You see, she ran against Waterhouse at 
Southampton,' he answered. 

Amabel looked up into his face as well as her 
position permitted. 

* You surely don't imagine ' 

^ But I do,' said Bernard. 

*I suppose you know why Mr. Waterhouse 
came to England ! ' 

* Oh yes, I know all about that,' he retorted. 

* Yet you suppose ' 

*I'll swear my Aunt Joan's immensely gone 
on the fellow,' Bernard insisted. *I haven't 
seen him yet.' 

^ I have,' said Amabel significantly. 

*Of course,' remarked Bernard. 'I met him 
two years ago.' 

*He was not very severely smitten by Mrs. 
Venables then,' suggested Amabel; 'or do you 
think he was ? ' she asked. 

* Well, you see, she hadn't lost my uncle more 
than six months or so ; besides, she hadn't seen 
Waterhouse for years.' 

' You have not even seen them together,' said 
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Amabel. ^How can you possibly form an 
opinion ? ' 

^I have heard her talk about him,' Bernard 
answered. ^ She praises him to the skies. She 
says something about Sir Oalahad — ^awful rot, 
you know.* 

^You mean well, Bernie,' said Amabel, ^but 
the wish is father to that thought.' 

* Still, he didn't seem very much cut up about 
Pauline, did he ? ' asked Bernard. 

* Not very much,' she answered dryly. 

^And he's rather a decent sort of chap,' he 
insisted. ^My Aunt Joan deserves a decent 
sort, you know.' 

* Yes, he 's awfully nice,' said Amabel. 

^ Just about the age too ! ' said Bernard. 

*I like Mr. Waterhouse immensely,' cried 
Amabel, with a good deal of emphasis. 

Bernard was on the alert instantly. He ceased 
dancing, and looked down at her face with a 
cloud on his own. 

* You have hardly seen him,' he said. 

* Twice.' 

* That 's not often.' 

* But he stayed ever so long each time,' she 
retorted. 

*You can't know much about him,' urged 
Bernard. 
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^Indeed I do» He was disposed to be rather 
confidential,* she explained. ^Besides, I can 
judge persons very quickly.* 

*Well,' he said gloomily, *I only hope it will 
come off. Look here, Amabel, you might do what 
you can.* 

* What can I do?* 

* Suppose he comes to-night. I heard some- 
thing about it. You might talk about my Aunt 
Joan, you know.* 

* Oh, I will,* she said. 

A few minutes later Wray entered the room, 
and Amabel drew Bernard's attention to his 
presence. 

* I think he *s really the best-looking man here,* 
she said. 

* Oh, I say ' 

^ I hope he '11 ask me to dance,* she persisted. 
' He looks as if he could dance rather well.* 

* I think I shall turn it up,* Bernard muttered. 

^ Going already?* asked Amabel, lifting her 
eyebrows. 

* What *s the use of staying ? * 

* It *s true, the room 's too crowded,* she said. 

* I *m off,* he answered. 

*The best thing you can do, if you can't be 
nice and amiable, Bernie. Only,' she added, 
* you '11 spoil^my evening ' 
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* Shall I though ? * he whispered. 

^ Please take me to a seat,' she said ; * there 's 
one next to Mrs. Venables/ Amabel added, as 
Wray crossed the room towards Joan. 

* How is it you are not dancing ? ' asked Wray, 
stopping before her. 

* You see, I haven't a partner,' Joan returned. 

* I wonder whether you were gracious enough 
to wait for me,' he said. 

^You certainly say the most outrageous 
things,' she answered, taking his arm and be- 
ginning to dance, as Amabel came up. 

*We may as well begin again, Bernie,' she 
cried with a smile, but he had not a word to say 
during the rest of the dance. 

Presently, Joan stopped before Bernard, with 
a word to remind him . of Wray's existence. 
Bernard bowed with unusual stiffness, though 
Waterhouse (for Joan's sake) took some pains to 
make him talk. 

Later on, Wray drew near to Amabel, who 
looking as bewitching as anybody in the room 
to-night. 

^I hardly expected to see you again so soon 
when we parted yesterday,' he said. 

^ I don't imagine you gave me a thought,' she 
answered. 

* Several*' 
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* Really ? ' she cried. 

^I have just been trying to talk to a friend of 
yours/ he said. 
*Who was that?' 

* Bernard Venables.' 

* Didn't you succeed?' she asked, with a 
laugh. 

*He hadn't much to say,' answered Wray. 

* But that is his type. The sort of man to go 
where he is ordered, and ask no questions.' 

^ You have known his aunt a good many years,' 
Amabel suggested. 

* Longer than you have lived.' 

* Isn't it a little unkind to make her appear so 
old?' 

*' Age doesn't enter into the question,' he said. 

* One would not have her younger ' 

* Or different in any way.' 

* Or different in any way,' he agreed. 

* Didn't you expect to see her married again 
on your return ? ' she asked. 

* Certainly not.' 

* I should have thought she was just the kind 
of woman ' 

* You see, we corresponded,' he said. 
Amabel laughed brightly. 

*So you had two strings to your bow, Mr. 
Waterhouse.' 
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* Will you give me this dance ? * he asked. 
^You have wasted half of it already,' she 

said. 

* Suppose we wait for the next,' he suggested. 

* Don't you think it is really too hot in here ? ' 
she cried. 

*Then, let us wait in the conservatory,' said 
Wray, offering his arm. 

Their departure was observed by two pairs of 
eyes — one pair extremely jealous, the other at 
least curious and attentive. Joan from one end 
of the room, Bernard from the other, saw Wray 
lead Amabel away, and saw the two re-enter 
after the next dance had begun. It was obvious 
that Amabel was on the warpath. Her face was 
animated, she talked vivaciously, while Wray 
certainly appeared to be enjoying himself. 

^This is not quite your first dance in this 
room,' she said. 

^Ah, that was the end of an epoch,' he 
answered. 

^Is this the beginning of another?' she 
asked. 

* I devoutly hope it may be,' he said. 

* Are you less obstinate than you were yester- 
day?' she demanded presently — * about coming 
to our house again, I mean.' 

^ That doesn't sound very hospitable.' 
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^ Oh, it isn't that I object to your coming,' she 
said. 

^You're afraid I shall shower reproaches on 
your sister 1 ' 

^ Reproaches ! Why should you reproach her ? 
What has she done ? ' 

^I don't even intend to ask any questions 
about the letter,' he said magnanimously. 

^I am not in the least anxious about the 
letter,' she cried. 

* About what then ? ' 

* Its writer,' said Amabel. 

* There is no cause,' he retorted. ^I am a 
sound Oonservative. I am all for maintaining 
things as they are.' 

* Far better to return to Africa,' she insisted. 
^ I don't suppose it would be a great sacrifice.' 

^ The greatest I could make, perhaps.' 

* You know,' she said, * I imagined you would 
be utterly inconsolable.' 

He laughed quietly. 

* After all, you had known Pauline only a few 
weeks,' she continued. 

^ For that matter, a day is long enough,' said 
Wray. 

*You believe in love at first sight, then,' she 
retorted. 

* Don't you?' 
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^ I should prefer time to think about it.' 

^ One seldom rea43ons about his most important 

actions/ said Wray. 
*Is that why so many marriages turn out 

badly ? ' she asked. 

* Heroes don't wait to think, you know,' Wray 
insisted. 

* Oh, but all lovers are not heroes.' 

*' In that case their wooing is not very success- 
ful,' he said. 

* Besides, if you love at first sight,' Amabel 
remarked, *you must be guided entirely by 
appearances.' 

^ In the matter of love most of us are poets,' 
he said. ^ Most of us have intuition.' 

' Oommon sense would be better,' she retorted. 

'Love appeals just to that in us which is not 
common.' 

* You see, I am not in the least romantic,' cried 
Amabel. * And, example is better than precept ; 
at least, you have shown me how easy it is to 
forget.' 

He took Amabel to a seat beside Joan; and 
when he moved away, Joan turned to speak to 
her. 

' So you have been playing a useful part,' she 
suggested, with a smile, 'a buffer between Mr. 
Waterhouse and Pauline.' 
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^I am afraid I cannot keep them apart,' was 
the answer. 

*Do you think he is likely to prove very 
exigent ? ' asked Joan. 

^ I was thinking of Pauline/ said Amabel. 

*Well?' 

* You might as well try to predict the weather 
next year! There's always a glorious un- 
certainty about Pauline.' 

^ Only within certain limits,' said Joan. 

* You can never tell how she will act,' Amabel 
insisted. 

* Except that she will do precisely what she 
believes to be right,' Joan insisted. 

*Oh yes,' cried Amabel. *But what Pauline 
considers right doesn't always commend itself 
to an ordinary mind.' 

As she spoke, Bernard approached, looking 
as if he had recently sustained some grievous 
bereavement. 

^ I didn't know it was quite the thing to dance 
twice running with a man,' he said. 

^ I have no intention of dancing twice running 
with you, Bernie.' 

* You did with Waterhouse though,' he retorted. 
^ I declare that is a libel ! ' 

* Well, you sat out a dance, and that 's worse,' 
he said. 
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* That depends upon the point of view,' Amabel 
returned, with a laugh. ^ Besides,' she added, ^ I 
did it to oblige you.' 

*Upon my word, I'm most awfully grateful,' 
he said. 

* You ought to be. You asked me to talk about 
Mrs. Venables, you know.' 

' Did you ? ' he asked. 
' Why, of course,' she answered demurely. 
' What did he say ? ' 

*Oh, he believes in love at first sight,' said 
Amabel. 

* And I thought we were going to have such a 
ripping time ! ' muttered Bernard, as he walked 
away. 

Amabel smiled, and soon began to dance again. 
But when, later on, Bernard failed to claim a 
dance which she had promised him, she grew 
seriously annoyed. 

' Why aren't you dancing ? ' asked Joan. 

^Bernard seems to have forgotten me, that's 
all,' said Amabel. 

*Now,' answered Joan, *what in the world 
have you been quarrelling about ? ' 

* I haven't quarrelled,' said Amabel ; * only, he 
is so ridiculous ! ' 

^ Jealous, I suppose I ' Joan suggested. 

* He has no right to be jealous ! ' 
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'Whom is he jealous of this time?' asked 
Joan. 

' Oh, it is too absurd/ cried Amabel ; ' of Mr. 
Waterhouse, of all men.* 

* Tou think Mr. Waterhouse should be off with 
the old love.' 

* That is off,' said Amabel decidedly. 

'Tet you would prefer he did not meet 
Pauline/ answered Joan, rather eagerly. 
' I am half afraid ' 

* What of, Amabel ? ' 

* Lest she may ' 

'She surely would never break with Sir 
aabert I ♦ 

' Oh no, of course, but still ' 

'Here is Mr. Waterhouse,' whispered Joan; 
and, at the same moment, Mrs. Bishop came up 
with a partner for Amabel. 

' Bright, isn't she ! ' said Wray, as she was led 
away. 

*By the by, Wray,' said Joan, disregarding 
his remark, ' does it occur to you that although 
Pauline may have changed, she can hardly fail 
to regard you as the most constant of men ? ' 

' Well, I have thought about it,' he admitted. 

' Tou see, you wrote to Mrs. Oathcart as soon 
as you knew you were free ; you lost no time in 
returning to England; and now you persist in 
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going to her, notwithstanding her engagement 
to Sir Gilbert and the fact that you seem to be 
finding consolation.' 

*I should not put it exactly in that way,' he 
said. 

* How then ? ' 

*Well, I allow myself to dream — it is hardly 
more than a dream. Do you ever dream?' he 
asked. 

*Not very often 1' Joan answered, and they 
began to dance. 



OHAPTBE X 

' Well, how did you enjoy the dance, Bernard ? ' 
asked Joan, as he stood in the garden lighting 
his pipe the following morning. 

*The beastliest evening I ever spent,* he 
exclaimed. 

*Why?* she demanded. 

^ Of course, Amabel has a right to do as she 
likes,* he grumbled. 

*Yes, naturally. But you have certainly no 
right to show your displeasure.* 

* Oh, I didn't show it,' he said quickly. * I took 
good care of that.* 

Joan looked up into his face with a laugh, but 
a minute later her preoccupied expression re- 
turned. 

*Tell me frankly,* she said, *have you any 
reason to think Amabel cares for you ? * 

* Well, I used to think so.* 

* But what do you think now ? * she insisted. 

* You saw how she carried on last night,' he said. 
^ Oh, you make too much of that sort of thing, 
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Bernard. Because a girl indulges in a mild 

flirtation ' 

^ You call it mild ! ' he exclaimed. 

* Now I want to talk seriously,' Joan continued, 

* and I intend to begin with a solemn warning. 
You ought to know what Amabel is by this time.' 

* The jolliest girl in the world, if it comes to 
that,' he answered. 

^Oh yes, she is rather nice, no doubt. But 
she 's just a little anxious to make men think so. 
She loves admiration, and she 's more vain than 
any peacock.' 

* I say. Aunt Joan ! ' Bernard remonstrated. 
*And,' continued Joan, *she is as full of 

mischief as a torpedo.' 

*I think you're a little rough on her, you 
know,' Bernard protested. 

* I promised to begin with a warning,' she said. 
*This is the warning. What I want to impress 
upon you is that she is the last girl in the world 
you ought to marry.' 

* I wish I had half a chance,' he answered. 

* To begin with, you are horribly jealous,' said 
Joan. 

*I'm not exactly jealous,' he explained. 

* There 's nobody less jealous than I am, really, 
you know. Only it 's rather tantalising to look 
on at a race with your legs tied.' 
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^ It must be,' Joan admitted. 

' And then, you see, Amabel knows I 'm not in 
the running. She knows I 'm playing a hopeless 
kind of game.* 

*I am not sure it need be hopeless,' Joan 
answered quietly. 

Bernard came to a sudden standstill in the 
middle of the path along which they had been 
strolling. He took his pipe from his lips and 
stared blankly into Joan's face. 

* You don't mean to say you are going to ' 

^ What ? ' she demanded, as he hesitated. 

' To — ^to marry ' 

' Certainly not,' Joan answered emphatically. 
'Tou should try not to be more foolish than 
you can't help, you know, Bernard.' 

'I don't see anything foolish about it,' he 
retorted. 

* You may take my word that there is nothing 
less likely,' she insisted. 

*Then I don't see I stand much chance,' he 
exclaimed. 

She looked a little embarrassed as she con- 
tinued — 

'I have been thinking the matter over. You 
know how matters stand between you and 
me.' 

^ It 's the fortune of war,' he said. 
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* The probability is that you will outlive me/ 
she suggested. 

* Well, I don't know,' he answered, with a 
lugubrious face. 

^Oh, your complaint doesn't kill,' she said, 
with a laugh. ^ But still, I may last many years 
yet — now say you hope I shall, Bernard.' 

*WeU, Idol' he said. 

* Now,' she said, * if you are really in earnest 
about Amabel ' 

^I'm in earnest right enough,' he retorted. 
* Only I begin to doubt whether she is.' 
' Be — ^because of Wray Waterhouse ! ' 

* Yes.' 

* No doubt,' said Joan, * Wray is a very attrac- 
tive man, and he has a habit of appearing to 
mean a great deal more than he does mean. 
Poor women have to be on their guard. Pauline 
was off hers two years ago« I don't say,' Joan 
continued, Hhat one may not begin in jest and 
end in earnest.' 

* That 's just it,' answered Bernard. 

But it doesn't follow that because Amabel 

speaks to a man ' 

^ You see, it 's the way she speaks to them,' 
said Bernard. ^ And the deuce of it is, that my 
tongue is tied.' 

* Well, I want to untie it,' cried Joan brightly. 
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* There's only one way," lie insisted, 'and you 
bave made a sort ol self-denying ordinance.' 

* I Intend to place you in such a position tbat 
you can marry when you please.' 

' By Jove ! ' he cried excitedly. 

* I think a thousand a year ' 

' A thousand a year 1 * he exclaimed. 

' I fancy that ought to suffice. If a girl cared 
for you, she might marry upon that.' 

' Oh, but I couldn't possibly take it from you,' 
he said, disconsolately. 

* Don't be foolish, Bernard, An aunt has privi- 
leges. Besides, you have accepted other little 
things, and you know how pleased I have been.* 

'Tou have always been awfully good to me,' 
he answered warmly, 

' I want you to feel independent,' she con- 
tinued. ' You can go to my solicitor this morning 
if you like. Tell him what I have said ; and it he 
prepares a bond, I will execute it.' 

He set forth soon afterwards to Bedford Row, 
armed with a letter from Joan to her solicitor. 
All Bernard's difficulties seemed to be ended. 
Never had a June morning appeared quite so 
fair. He was raised from the depths of despair 
to the pinnacle of hope. 






OHAPTBE XI 

That Saturday afternoon, Bernard, agog with his 
new prospects, called at Gloucester Place. But 
Amabel was out, so that he did not see her 
until Sunday. 

She received him none the less cordially for 
what had occurred on Friday evening. 

* My father has gone to the Zoo,' she explained, 
* but I daresay he won't be very long.' 

*The fact is,' said Bernard, beaming with 
satisfaction, ^ I came to ask your advice.' 

* If you are thinking of leaving the army ' 

* I am not.' 

*Well, I hope you're not going to suggest 
anything impractical,' said Amabel, a little 
apprehensively. 

* Now what do you think is the lowest figure a 
man could marry upon ? ' he exclaimed. 

* That depends on the man, Bernie.' 

* WeU — ^like me, you know.' 
^ And on the woman.' 

^ Like you,' he said radiantly. 
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^ O Bernie ! Bernie ! ' cried Amabel, and at the 
same instant Mr. Oathcart entered the room. 

'Ah, Yenables, how do you do?* he said, as 
Bernard rose and made dutiful inquiry after 
Mrs. Oathcart. 'We expect her home at one 
o'clock to-morrow,' Mr. Oathcart continued ; and 
tea being brought, Bernard presently sat down, 
staring into his cup with a smile, which in the 
absence of explanation imparted a somewhat 
imbecile expression to his face. 

' Tou look immensely pleased about something,' 
remarked Amabel. 

' Well, I am, you know,' he answered. 

'Have you got a step?' asked Mr. Oathcart. 
' But no, it 's too soon for that.' 

' I 've had a big stroke of luck ! ' cried Bernard, 
with a grin. 

' The Derby,' suggested Amabel. 

He blurted out his news in a boyish fashion. 

'The fact is I've got a thousand a year,' he 
said, and in a few words, but with great en- 
thusiasm, he explained how it had come to 
pass. Having duly congratulated him, and 
finished his afternoon tea, Mr. Oathcart left the 
room. 

' Awfully decent of my Aunt Joan, now wasn't 
it ? ' he said. 

' What made her do it ? ' asked Amabel quietly. 
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* Love and affection. That 's what the Johnny 's 
going to put in the bond/ 

^Does she love you more to-day than she did 
a week ago ? ' said Amabel. 

* Anyhow, there 's the fact.* 

*Well/ she exclaimed, *you must not be ex- 
travagant, Bernie.' 

* My hopes are, you know,' he returned. * Look 
here, Amabel ' 

' I don't want to look.* 

*' You see what a heap of difference it makes ! ' 
he urged. 

*You will be able to pay your debts,' she 
hinted. 

'Well, there aren't many. My Aunt Joan 
squared me at Christmas. Now, don't you think 
a thousand a year 's heaps to begin upon ? ' 

*To begin what?' 

' Why, to marry, you know, dear ! ' 

'What makes you think so much about being 
married?' she exclaimed. 'I consider it rather 
morbid. Now, I don't intend to marry for years 
and years.' 

* If you don't, of course I can't,' he answered. 
' But, anyway, you are pleased about it ? ' 

' Of course.' 

* The regiment 's on the roster for India next 
year,' said Bernard. 
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' When you come home ' 

"That won't be for five years,' he urged. 
'Look here, Amabel, I want you to come with 
me.' 

* Next year ! * ehe cried. 

* Yes, dear.' 

' I 'm afraid I can't, Bernie.' 

* Why not ? ' he demanded. 
' Oh, you 're not serious 1 ' 

* I was never more ' 

She rose and came to his side : 

* Now, don't be serious,' she cried, ' there 's a 
dear boy.' 

'Tou won't marry any one else 1 ' he suggested. 

' Do you expect me to promise that ? * she 
retorted. 'Why, it would spoil all the lun.' 

' Very poor (un 1 ' 

"That depends on how you look at it,' she 
answered. ' But, listen, Bernie I my time 
hasn't begun yet. Pauline wiU be married in 
a few months — anyhow, she is sure to be 
Lady Straohan before Ohristmas. I am looking 

forward to next season, and after that ' 

^*Well?' lie cried eagerly. 

•Why, I'll write you a nice Jong letter to 

Ilia telling you my experiences ; some of them. 




hoose less cheerfully than he 
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had entered it, and reaching home, gave Joan a 
melancholy account of his interview. 

* It was like pouring cold water down a fellow's 
back/ he said. 

* You did not actually ask her ' 

I only threw out a sort of hint,' he explained. 
He mooned dejectedly about the room for 
some time; and just as the church bells were 
ceasing, Wray arrived. Bernard offered a limp 
hand and a frigid greeting, but soon afterwards 
he left the drawing-room. 

* I hope I am not wearing out your patience,' 
said Wray, * but the fact is I seem to gravitate 
here, somehow.' 

^ It is natural you should feel a little restless 
to-day,' she answered. 
*Why?' 

* At to-morrow's prospect. Confess you are a 
wee bit apprehensive ! ' 

* N — no,' he said. * I don't think I am.' 

* A little — how shall I put it ? — ^a little curious 
as to the manner of your reception. You must 
be, or you would not go. If you felt sure there 
would not be a scene, there would be no object 
in going.' 

*It's true,' Wray admitted. *I shall be 
pleased when it is over.' 
^ You can't forecast Pauline's action ! ' 
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*I realise there's an element of uncertainty ,* 

he said, 

'Too expect to find her sympathetic, although 
she has been the cause of your tribulation.' 

'I fancy I shall soon convince her I am not 
broken-hearted,* he said, with a amile. 

* It is a pity your conduct should seem to belie 
your words.' 

' Oh, well,' he answered, ' I can't exactly tell 
her, can I?' 

' I shall be quite curioos to hear the result,' 
said Joan. 

*May I come here afterwards?* 

' If you really don't mind,' she answered. 

'Surely you know it is my greatest pleasure to 
come,' he said eagerly. 

*By the by,' exclaimed Joan, *I want you 
for Wednesday afternoon. I expect a few pe(^le 
— quite an informal aBair. I have invited 
the Oathcarta. You won't mind meeting 
Pauline ' 

' Not at all— at least ' 

' If yon Bunrive to-morrow 1 * she cried. 

'I hope to live to iiglit another day,' he 



Wray,' Joan answered gravely, ' you 
■ bfi far more diBcreet to run away 
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^ How one's outlook changes 1 ' he said, after a 
short silence. 'I sometimes try to speculate 
how things would have turned out if I had not 
made a fool of myself at one-and-twenty.' 

* I wonder * 

^ If I had stayed on at Oxford, and come home 
and lived near to your people and you ' 

'Speculation is a little vain, Wrayl* she 
murmured. 

' Yet, the curious part of it is,* he continued, 
' that it 's difficult to wish things had happened 
differently.' 

' Is it ? ' she asked. 

'Tou see, Joan, a man's life seems like a 
mosaic. If you take out one or two cubes, you 
spoil the whole show.' 

'Then you feel perfectly satisfied with the 
completed work,' Joan suggested. 

' It is not completed yet,' said Wray. 

' You are contented as far as it has gone ? ' 

' At least, I am perfectly contented with this 
moment,' he answered. ' The question is. Shall 
I be permitted to finish the design ? ' 

' You are still ambitious, then ? ' 

' Very,' said Wray. 

'Because I had the idea,' she retorted, 'that 
your aim was rather commonplace.' 

' What is it ? ' he asked. 
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'Oh, jnst to marry, to settle down, perhaps to 
eater ParliaineDt. But to find a wife seemed 
yoor chief desire.' 

'Well, it may be eo,* Wray admitted. 

"There are scores of nice girls,* she said. 
' Nothing ought to be easier.' 

' As easy as buying a horse,* he suggested. 

* Only, that you can get rid of a horse I * she 
cried. 

' You think I look at it in that matter-of-fact 
way?* 

' Don't you ? ' she rejoined. * You came home 
to marry Pauline Oathcart. Finding her not 
available, what do you do ? ' 

* Well ! ' he urged. 

' You have been here barely a week,' she con- 
tinued, 'and already you have an intention to 
fill the vacuum.' 

He leaned forward, watching her face with a 
rather deprecatory expression in his own. 

' Isn't that quite true ? * she persisted. 

' I am not concerned to deny it,' he said. 

'So that really,' she exclaimed, 'you reduce 
romance to the minimum. You know,' she 
added, ' it is so miserably prosaic — so very middle- 
aged. Not that I feel quite convinced that 
there is a perfect void,* Joan concluded. 

' You think that I ' 
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^1 am perplexed,' she said. ^My judgment 
remains suspended. A hateful condition ! ' 

* But if I assure you ' 

She shook her head decidedly. 

*Of course, you were sorely tried,* she went 
on. * What man could remain obdurate, knowing 
a beautiful woman was in love with him ? * 

* Upon my word, Joan ' 

' You are going to Gloucester Place to-morrow, 
you know.* 
' Simply to avoid the risk * 

* Oh, I know — I really haven^t the least doubt 
you believe all that. If I placed a needle on this 
table,' said Joan, *and held a magnet half an 
inch away, what do you suppose would happen ? ' 

^I think you are in a provoking humour this 
evening ! ' he cried. 

* Wouldn't the needle be attracted to the 
magnet ? ' she demanded. 

' Well, yes ' 

*It would be interesting to hear how it 
accounted for its movements,' she said. *But 
depend upon this: it would never admit the 
power of the magnet.' 

Wray rose and offered his right hand a little 
coldly. 

* Now I have annoyed you,' cried Joan. 

* Oh, well ! ' he muttered. 

H 
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' I have let my tongue run away with me ! ' 
She stepped quickly towards the door, and 
placing her back against it, barred his passage. 
She looked an enticing figure, a whimsical 
expression of woe on her lace, her eyes shining 
with excitement. ' I refuse to let you go,' she said. 

* There 's a window, you know,' he answered, 
turning towards it. It opened to the garden. 

* Not while you are angry with me, Wray ! ' 
she cried, with a laugh. 

' One can't be angry long,* he said. Then 
approaching her, he added, 'I remember — you 
carry my memory back many years at a stretch.* 

* How long? ' she demanded. 

* You were seventeen.' 

' Ah 1 * she said, with a si^. 

* I forget what we had fallen out about,' cried 
Wray. 

* Sliall I tell you ? ' asked Joan. 

* You recollect it too I ' he said. 

'You had been lecturing me — you know you 
were rather prone to lecture one in those dear 
dead days, Wray.' 

* I WR8 a bit of a prig,* he snf^ested. 
' You had a high standard. You were pleased 

■ to think I did not quite reach it. So you lectured 
KJue on the whole daty of woman. And I think I 
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^ Still, we were very good friends in those 
days,^ he urged. 

'Until you went back to Oxford — ^to do the 
duty of a man I ' 

Wray stepped towards the low, open window. 

'No, no, don't go now,* she cried. 'Stay to 
dine. Tou can help me raise poor Bernard's 
spirits.' 




CHAPTER XII 

Having a day off duty on Monday, Mr. Oathcart 
determined to meet his wife and Pauline at the 
railway station. After breakfast he retired to 
his own den with the newspaper, which he was 
still reading when Amabel entered the room with 
a telegram. 

* I suppose it 's from mother,* she said, holding 
the envelope towards him. 

^Open it, Amabel,' he answered. ^Read it 
aloud.* 

Amabel broke the envelope at once. 

'"Unavoidably detained," she read. "With 
you about four. Gilbert coming.'* * 

'H*m, very unfortunate,* said Mr. Oathcart. 
' We certainly do not want Strachan and Water- 
house here at the same time.* 

He began to look forward to Mrs. Oathcart*s 
return with some slight misgivings ; and, on the 
whole, he decided not to go to the railway 
station. 

It was four o'clock when the cab stopped at 
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the door. Mrs. Oathcart was the first to enter, 
in excellent spirits, and looking the better for 
her visit. Nothing could have been more satis- 
factory from beginning to end. Lady Strachan 
had been cordial, the estate appeared worthy of 
Pauline, who for her part was more tractable 
than Mrs. Oathcart had ever found her before. 
So that, the visit having proved a distinct suc- 
cess, Mrs. Oathcart returned to London without 
a single regret, and never perhaps had she been 
more free from the anticipation of evil. 

As to Waterhouse, she knew that he would 
appear on the scene sooner or later ; but having 
observed Pauline's demeanour rather closely 
during the past week, Mrs. Oathcart felt con- 
vinced that she had nothing whatever to fear. 

Amabel met her in the haU. She flung her arms 
round her mother's neck, she embraced Pauline. 

^ Hasn't Gilbert come after all ? ' she asked. 

* He will follow us presently,' said Mrs. Oath- 
cart, and Mr. Oathcart came forth from his room 
as she spoke. He greeted his wife and daughter, 
explaining why he happened to be at home. 

* Oome into my room,' he added ; * come in, my 
dear!' 

^ Let 's go upstairs,' exclaimed Amabel, taking 
Pauline's arm ; and while she led her sister away, 
Mrs. Oathcart followed her husband. 
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^ I waa so sorry we couldn't come this morning,' 
she said. *But last night Gilbert decided to 
accompany us, then he was wanted on the Bench 
to-day, and we consented to wait for him. At 
the latest moment, he sent us a message to the 
effect that he must follow later on.' 

* He is still coming to-day, then ? ' 

' I hope he will be here in time for dinner,' said 
Mrs. Oathcart. 

Mr. Oathcart's face wore a worried expression. 

^It is quite as well he was hindered,' he 
answered, ^ quite as well. The fact is that 
Waterhouse ' 

^ Mr. Waterhouse is not in Bngland ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Oathcart. 

* Well, yes, my dear.' 

^ Have you seen him ? ' she asked. 
^ I have not seen him ; but Amabel, I believe, 
has had two interviews.' 
^ When did he come ? ' demanded Mrs. Oathcart. 

* On Tuesday — then again on Thursday ' 

* But why didn't Amabel tell him at once ? ' 

^I understand she did tell him,' said Mr. 
Oathcart. 

* Then I really do not see why he shpuld have 
come a second time I ' she exclaimed. ^ And at 
least you might have told me he had arrived.' 

* What was the use of bothering you ? ' he said. 
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* You could do nothing while you were at Horse- 
mere. He — ^he will be here at five o'clock this 
afternoon.' 

*Well, I will see him when he comes/ she 
rejoiiled, ^ and I shall take care this is his 
last visit. I must say I wish you had told me ; 
but I shall know how to deal with him.' 

*You are not afraid that Pauline will — will 
make a fuss ? ' Mr. Oathcart suggested. 

*Most certainly not. I shall be able to tell 
Mr. Waterhouse that her wedding is arranged to 
take place during the early part of August.' 

* Ah, I am glad of that — very glad,' said Mr. 
Oathcart, with an air of extreme relief. 

Mrs. Oathcart went upstairs to remove her 
bonnet, and to prepare for Wray's reception. 
She really felt very little apprehension, although 
it might be as well to take the precaution to keep 
Pauline safely out of the way until Mr. Water- 
house left the house. She wondered whether 
Amabel would have sufGlcient discretion to keep 
her own counsel, but feared the contrary. 
Amabel and discretion did not invariably go 
together. As a matter of fact, Amabel was ex- 
citedly impatient to enlighten Pauline. The idea 
of reticence did not for an instant occur to her. 

She accompanied Pauline upstairs, and they 
entered her bedroom together. Pauline stopped 
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on the threshold, looking around at her posses- 
sions. She stepped brightly to the dressing-table, 
taking a small bowl of roses and carnations in her 
hands. 

*How nice of you to give them to me!' she 
cried, turning with a smile to Amabel. 

She looked quite her best this afternoon. A 
colour fresher than usual tinged her cheeks. 
Her eyes were clear and bright ; Amabel 
admitted that she looked supremely beautiful. 

* Have you had a good time ? ' asked Amabel. 
^ Immensely ! ' said Pauline. 

* How did you hit it off with Lady Strachan ? ' 

^ She was delightful/ exclaimed Pauline. ^ She 
couldn't have been kinder. And it is a delightful 
place.' 

*When are you to begin your reign?' asked 
Amabel. 

* Bather soon,' said Pauline, taking off her hat. 
' When, dearest ? ' 

Pauline faced her with a smile — 

*I have consented to be married during the 
first week in August. But Gilbert is insatiable. 
He has begun to agitate for the last week in July. 
I think that 's why he is coming to London.' 

*What are the bridesmaids going to wear?' 
cried Amabel. 

*We haven't gone quite so far as that yet. 



•^ 
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Well,* said Pauline, ' what have you been doing ? 
How did you enjoy Mrs. Bishop's dance ? ' 

*0h, it was lovely P answered Amabel en- 
thusiastically. * And — and, Pauline ! ' 

*Yes.' 

* I have had a visitor ' 

' Only one ? ' 

^ He has been twice,' said Amabel. ^ I don't 
fancy you would guess his name.' 
' Why, I suppose it was Bernard ' 

* Oh,' cried Amabel, * I have news about 
Bernard too, but that can wait.' She paused 
in order to give the announcement greater 
effect ; then she said, 'Mr. Waterhouse.' 

Pauline was silent a moment. Obviously she 
had not grasped the fact. Amabel saw her 
colour deepen, but her voice remained steady. 

' What — what about Wray ? ' asked Pauline. 

*Why, he was my visitor,' said Amabel, 
watching her sister's face. 

*Wrayr 

*Yes, he has been here twice,' said Amabel. 
' First on Tuesday — ^then on Thursday.' 

Pauline's manner grew suddenly harder. 

*Why didn't you tell me when you wrote?' 
she demanded. 

*0h, I don't know. I thought it better to 
wait until you came home.' 
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*In fact, you went out of your way to — ^to 
deceive me/ 

* Nonsense I ' exclaimed Amabel. ^ I only kept 
silence — that is not deceit.' 

' There 's nothing I detest more than that sort 
of thing/ said Pauline. ^ I hate to feel anything 
is being kept from me.' 

She was standing by the window, and Amabel 
saw she was considerably agitated. 

*I am sorry Wray has come,' she murmured. 
' He ought not to have come. It cannot do any 
good. It must only make things harder for him.' 
After a moment's pause, Pauline fixed her eyes 
on Amabel's face. *Did — did you tell him?' 
she asked. 

' About your engagement ? ' 

'Yes.' 

' Why, naturally I told him,' said Amabel. 

* What did Wray say ? ' demanded Pauline. 
*Oh, he really bore it extremely well,' cried 

Amabel with a laugh, which jarred on Pauline. 
' No doubt he was a little astonished.' 

* Astonished — yes ! ' faltered Pauline. 
' But only for the instant.' 

'He must indeed have been astonished,' said 
Pauline. 

* He got over it very quickly, though,' Amabel 
insisted. 'And I am quite sure it was nothing 
more than astonishment.' 
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' Ah, I know Wray so well,* munnured Pauline. 
^ He is a man who would smile under the torture. 
It must have been the most excruciating torture 
to him.* 

She spoke very sadly. She could not refrain 
from self-reproach. Whilst she perceived, with 
her present information, that Wray ought not 
to have approached her, she regretted that 
since he had come she should be found want- 
ing. And from his point of view she must 
appear inconstant. 

' He did not seem to suffer very acutely,* said 
Amabel lightly. 

* Do you imagine that Wray would parade his 
suffering before you?' Pauline demanded. 

^ He did not, it is true,' answered Amabel. 
^ I wish he had not come,' said Pauline. ^ It 
was not right to come.' 

* Well, you see ' 

Pauline shook her head sorrowfully. 

^ I can realise his temptation,' she cried, ^ but 
I wish he had not yielded to it.' 

^ Mrs. Waterhouse is dead,' said Amabel, rather 
abruptly. ' If that makes any difference.' 

* Dead ! ' gasped Pauline. 
*Yes.' 

Pauline sank backwards to the bed. She 
looked like one who had listened to a shocking 
story. She was pale to the lips. 
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*Then — then that was why he came,* she 
whispered. * I — I wondered ' 

*Oh, I imagine he felt a little homesick, you 
know,* cried Amabel. ^He had been absent a 
good many years. It was only natural he 
should like to come home again.* 

*Two years!' said Pauline. * Imagine the 
fervent longing of them! Imagine his feelings 
now! As soon as he was free he came to me. 
And what a reception after travelling these 
thousands of miles! What a welcome to meet 
with! His disappointment must be almost in- 
conceivable — terrible ! * 

She spoke under the stress of deep emotion. 
But whilst Amabel began to fear for the out- 
come, she could not, for her life, avoid a feel- 
ing of amusement. Not that she ventured to 
betray it. 

It was evident that Pauline took for granted 
the fact that Wray was still deeply enamoured 
of her. Whereas, Amabel felt convinced that 
whatever might have been the case two years 
ago, Pauline was nothing to him at the present 
moment. 

* Of course,* Amabel said, * he expected to find 
you — well, in different circumstances, and I 
daresay he was a little disappointed.* 

* Do you suppose you can lessen his misery by 
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calling it something else ? ' cried Pauline, a little 
scornluUy. 

*It is no use to exaggerate it,' Amabel 
retorted. 

^To exaggerate it,' said Pauline, ^ would be 
impossible/ 

*Well, you know, my dear, it was I who 
saw the man. And I told him about your 
engagement. If you imagine he was anything 
in the remotest degree like a broken-hearted 
swain, well, you never made a bigger mistake 
in your life.' 

* That is Wray to the life,' Pauline exclaimed^. 
^He would smile away an agony. I have seen 
him — not in similar circumstances, there never 
were any so cruel, but I have seen him in the 
depth of hopeless misery, and I — I know how he 
can bear it.' 

' Of course, if you won't be convinced, I can't 
help it,' said Amabel rather petulantly. ^ I can 
only tell you the truth; and if you persist in 
explaining it away, what can I do ? ' 

* How long is it since Mrs. Waterhouse died ? ' 
asked Pauline. 

* I don't know exactly. About three months, 
I imagine, perhaps not quite so long.' 

Pauline looked surprised. 

* And Wray only arrived a week ago,' she said. 
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* You see, he did not know until he heard from 
his solicitor,* Amabel explained. ' Then he could 
not get away immediately. But he says he 
wrote ' 

*To me I * ezoUUmed Pauline, starting to her 
feet. 

* To mother I * said Amabel. 

' But she did not tell me I ' cried I^uline, 
looking almost bewildered. 

'I assured him you knew nothing about it,' 
Amabel answered. 

' Why wasn't I told 1 * said Pauline, pressing 
her bands against her bosom. * When — when did 
he write?" she demanded. 

* He said that mother ought to have received 
his letter on May the fifteenth.* 

*The day I promised to marry Gilbert,' said 
Pauline, and she set her teeth. 

* Still, it couldn't have made an atom of differ- 
ence,' Amabel urged. ' You would have accepted 
Qilbert just the same.' 

'How can I tell?' exclaimed Pauline. 'I 
would have given anything to have known. I 
ought to have been told. It was bateful not to 
tell me. How can I tell what I should have 
done I * 

She sat down again, covering her face with 
her hands. 
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^ It can make no difference now, at all events,' 
said Amabel, going to her side, and resting a 
hand on Pauline's shoulder. Amabel was be- 
ginning to feel alarmed. 

^It does make a difference,' Pauline insisted. 
*It makes all the difference in the world — and 
poor Wray ! ' 

* Never was pity more wasted,' said Amabel. 
^ I assure you, he is anything rather than incon- 
solable.' 

Pauline slowly shook her head. 

* Why did he come here ? ' she demanded. 
* Two years ago,' she cried excitedly, * he knew 
that I would have made any justifiable sacrifice 
for him. He went away, he kept stedfast ' 

'It depends on what you call stedfast,' said 
Amabel, with a laugh. 

* Then, why did he write to mother ? ' asked 
Pauline. *What could have induced him to 
come to Bngland ? He kept stedfast, whilst I — I 
who prided myself on my constancy, I have been 
the one to change. It makes me scorn myself.' 

Amabel really wished to treat the matter 
with all seriousness ; she perceived, in fact, that 
it was likely to prove very serious, but she 
found it difficult. She could not for a moment 
understand why Pauline should blame herself. 
She considered her sister was disposed to make a 
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fufis about a comparatively trivial affair. Yet 
she saw that Pauline was swayed by deep 
emotion, and she knew it could not be other 
than sincere. 

*' Well, you know, one can't help that sort of 
thing,' she said, quietly enough. *' If you change, 
why, you change, and there 's an end o't.' 

*I have been feeble while he was strong,' 
murmured Pauline. 

*You can't regret having promised to marry 
Gilbert, anyhow.' 

* I can't think of myself ' 

' Oh ! ' cried Amabel. 

* Only of Wray and his bitter sorrow. I have 
caused it. What must he think of me ? ' 

* As far as I can see, the less he thinks of you 
the better, dear.' 

* Was ever a man so cruelly treated ! If I had 
only known ' 

*Oh, dear! how you exaggerate it all!' said 
Amabel. ^ You should have seen the poor man at 
Mrs. Bishop's dance on Friday.' 

^Was he there?' asked Pauline, looking a 
little astonished. 

^ You would not have supposed he was suffering 
very acutely I ' 

^ He had heard I was going,' said Pauline, with 
a dianged expression. 
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^ I don't imagine he thought of you in connec- 
tion with it/ 

^ Wliat memories a dance at that house must 
have awakened I ' 

*You see, I waltzed with him once or twice, 
dear.' 

* Of course, you are my sister,' said Pauline. 
Amabel sighed deeply. It seemed hopeless to 

convince her. It did not matter what she said, 
Pauline was always able to explain away its 
significance. And yet her sister's mistake did 
not appear wholly egotistical. It was due less to 
any desire that Wray should continue to worship 
at her shrine than to an intense faith in his 
constancy I 

*Did you tell Wray when you expected me 
home ? ' Pauline asked. 

* Yes ' 

' What did he say ? ' 

'He insisted on coming at five o'clock this 
afternoon,' said Amabel ; * it is nearly five now.' 

Pauline covered her face with her hands again. 

*' How can I face him I ' she murmured. 

*Well, don't forget you will have to face 
Gilbert afterwards ! ' said Amabel significantly, 
and while she was speaking Mrs. Oathcart 
entered the room. 

She looked perfectly fresh after her journey, 

I 
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and there seemed a calculated cheerfulness in 
her manner. 

*My dear Pauline,' she said, *how pale and 
tired you look I Really quite worn out. I am 
sure your poor head aches. Now, you must get 
rid of that sort of thing before Gilbert arrives. 
The best remedy is to lie down, and try to sleep 
it away.' 

* Why didn't you tell me that Wray's wife was 
dead, mother ? ' demanded Pauline abruptly. 

' In the circumstances,' said Mrs. Oathcart, * I, 
naturally, thought the matter would possess not 
the slightest interest ' 

' Oh, you knew ! ' 

* It certainly ought not ' 




*You knew that anything concerning Wray 
must always possess an interest to me ! ' cried 
Pauline. 

* I repeat, that it ought not ' 

* Wray is coming this afternoon ! ' Pauline 
interrupted. 

Mrs. Oathcart turned towards Amabel with a 
frown. 

* When Mr. Waterhouse comes, I shall see him,' 
she said. 

* I, too, shall see him,' answered Pauline. 
^ Oertainly not, Pauline. You must not dream 
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* Why must I not see Wray ? * 

* I cannot argue,' said Mrs. Oathcart helplessly. 
' But I entreat you not to see him. Mr. Water- 
house is aware of your engagement, and if he 
possessed the slightest sense of honour ' 

*Wray is the most chivalrous gentleman T 
Pauline exclaimed. * And I was not engaged 
when you received his letter.' 

Again Mrs. Oathcart frowned at Amabel. 

'It is quite useless to excite ourselves,' she 
said. *Pray take my advice. Lie down, and I 
will send you a cup of tea.' 

* Oh, why didn't you deal honestly with me I ' 
cried Pauline, and as she spoke, Amabel stepped 
towards the window. 

* Here is Mr. Waterhouse,' she said. ' He has 
just got out of a cab.' 

Pauline hastened towards the bedroom door. 

* Pauline — Pauline ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Oath- 
cart. 

* Yes, mother ! ' she said, stopping on the 
threshold. 

' Please let me see Mr. Waterhouse ! ' 
' I have no objection to your seeing him,' was 
the answer. 

* Alone ? ' urged Mrs. Oathcart. 
' I must see him, mother.' 

* Pauline, you owe it to Gilbert ' 
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*I owe something to myself — and to Wray,* 
said Pauline. 

She crossed the landing, followed helplessly 
by poor Mrs. Oathcart. She descended the 
stairs very slowly, and her hands trembled as 
she raised them to press back her hair. On 
reaching the drawing-room door, Mrs. Oathcart 
attempted to enter first ; but as she pushed it 
back, Pauline stepped before her. 




CHAPTER XIII 

Wray Waterhouse stood between the two win- 
dows. He had placed his hat on the pianoforte, 
and was in the act of drawing off his right-hand 
glove on Pauline's entrance. 

To an unprejudiced observer, Wray showed no 
pronounced symptoms of mental anguish. It is 
true that his manner appeared a little embar- 
rassed. He was conscious that he lacked, to 
some degree, his customary self-possession. But 
Pauline, regarding him by the equivocal light of 
a preconceived opinion, saw a broken-hearted 
lover bravely struggling, with admirable success, 
to hide the wound which her hand had, alas! 
inflicted. 

Carried away on one of those treacherous 
waves of emotion which Mrs. Cathcart had 
witnessed with shame on another painful and 
more public occasion, Pauline glided swiftly 
towards Wray. Taking his right hand in hers, 
she covered it with her left. She gazed pitifully 
into his face. Her deep blue eyes were tearful. 

188 
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It was an emotional and a very embarrassing 
moment. For a few seconds Pauline could not 
speak. 
*Oh, Wray, Wray!' she murmured at last, 

* what can I say to you ? ' 

Mrs. Oathcart's voice broke in a little dis- 
cordantly. 

*Good afternoon, Mr. Waterhouse,* she cried 
loudly, and held out her right hand so per- 
sistently that Pauline was fain to draw back. 

*I — I hope you are quite — quite well,' Wray 
stammered, with an unpleasant conviction that 
he was by no means equal to the situation. 

* Quite well, thank you,' cried Mrs. Oathcart. 

* We have only just returned from the country — 
Horsemere, Sir Gilbert Strachan's place, you 
know. Pauline has had the most delightful time.' 

Wray turned again towards Pauline. ' I have 
to congratulate you,' he said. * Believe me, I 
do so very sincerely.' 

His careful lightness of tone stung her to the 
quick. But Mrs. Oathcart permitted Pauline no 
opportunity to speak. 

* My daughter is to be married very soon,' she 
explained. * Either the last week in July, or the 
first in August ' 

'I did not know — I was not told you had 
written I ' Pauline interposed. 
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*You must have met Sir Gilbert when you 
were last in England/ Mrs. Oathcart continued. 
^ He is a friend of Mrs. Venables. Have you 
called on Mrs. Venables yet ? ' she asked. 

*' Oh yes, I have seen her several times/ said 
Wray. 

* I was kept in ignorance of your wife's death 
until Amabel told me half an hour ago/ 
exclaimed Pauline. 

* My dear child, we need not enter into that/ 
said Mrs. Oathcart. *It is not a matter which 
Mr. Waterhouse will care to discuss.' 

At this, the last remnant of Pauline's self- 
control fell away. Until now, she had been 
intensely excited, it is true ; but although Mrs. 
Oathcart might have doubted the fact, she had 
struggled hard to suppress her emotion. But at 
this point she let herself go. She ceased to be 
a reasoning being. In short, Pauline lost her 
temper. 

* I ought to have been told,' she exclaimed. 
* Nothing less was due to me.' She faced Mrs. 
Oathcart. *You deliberately kept me in ignor- 
ance. It was utterly unjustifiable ! ' 

Wray could only stare deprecatingly from one 
woman to the other, but Mrs. Oathcart was 
quite unable to remain silent under her daughter's 
invective. 
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* I should act precisely in the same way again/ 
she retorted. *It was to me Mr. Waterhouse 
wrote.* 

*' He sent me a message ! ' 

*If he had understood your circumstances at 
the time, I feel sure he would not have dreamed 
of doing such a thing/ said Mrs. Oathcart. * He 
was not aware you were engaged ' 

* I was not engaged ! ' cried Pauline, more and 
more indignant. 

' On the day I received the letter you were 
practically engaged * 

* I was as free as the air/ Pauline exclaimed. 
She paced the room in her distressful excitement. 
^Nothing had been decided until nine o'clock 
that evening. As for the engagement, you set a 
trap to catch me ' 

* My darling child ! * 

* It is true,' was the answer. * You deliberately 
entrapped me.' 

* Really, Pauline!' remonstrated Mrs. Oath- 
cart. 

Wray began to take off his remaining glove, 
and strove to concentrate all his attention on 
the process. 

•You knew the letter would influence me,' 
said Pauline. 

' It was mine ' 
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^ Or you would not have hidden it from me.' 

^I had a right to act as I pleased/ Mrs. 
Oathcart rejoined. 

^Oh, it maddens me to think how miserably 
I have been tricked ! ' said Pauline. 

At this stage Wray stepped towards the piano- 
forte and took his hat. But Pauline rested a 
restraining hand on his sleeve. 

* Please don't go 1 ' she entreated. * I want 
you to tell me the contents of your letter.' 

* Oh, well I ' he said deprecatingly. 

* Wray, I want you to tell me. You sent me a 
message ' 

* Yes, but ' 



*I insist on hearing what it was!' she 
exclaimed. 

* I — I said my wife was dead, you know. And 
I told Mrs. Oathcart I should come home as soon 
as I could get away.' 

* Yes I ' she urged. 

*You see, I can't remember every word,' he 
answered. 

* Did you say you — you were coming here ' 

^ I think I said something of the sort.' 

* To me ? ' she demanded. 

* Of course, I assumed you were still ' 

She turned aside impetuously. 

*And this was deliberately hidden from me,' 
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she exclaimed. ^ I hid nothing. I kept nothing 
back. I exposed my very soul. You knew,' she 
continued, facing Mrs. Oathcart, * you knew how I 
hesitated, yet you did not scruple to deceive me. 
You kept back what you knew I should most 
wish to know. I was not permitted to choose.* 

*It is absurd to say you had not already 
chosen, Pauline.* 

' Oh, Wray ! ' she cried, * I don't know what to 
say to you I ' 

* A great deal too much has been said already,' 
urged Mrs. Oathcart. 

^I cannot attempt to tell you how sorry I 
am ' 

* Oh, not at all !' he interrupted, with the most 
offhand manner he could assume. ^ Believe me, 
when I say I hope you will be perfectly happy ' 

* But you ! ' she murmured. 

^ You need not feel a moment's uneasiness on 
my account,' he said. 

*You are merciful,' she answered. *You try 
to make light of your pain. But I shall never be 
able to forgive myself.' 

*You have nothing in the world to reproach 
yourself with,' he insisted. 

* Ah, that is like you,' she returned. * You are 
always generous. When you went away I tried 
— ^I deliberately set myself to forget you ' 
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^Pauline I' cried Mrs. Oathcart in warning 
tones. 

*Why should I pretend to hide the truth?* 
demanded Pauline. 

^ A little disguise is the merest decency ! * 
Mrs. Oathcart retorted. 

*I tried to put away every thought of you/ 
Pauline went on ; * I spared no pains ' 

*The only thing which concerns Mr. Water- 
house is your success ! * exclaimed Mrs. Oathcart. 

*But,' said Pauline, *I would have given the 
world to have known the truth before I decided. 
I ought to have known. It would have been 
the commonest honesty! It was shameful to 
deceive me.' 

Mrs. Oathcart, at her wits' end, afraid to what 
lengths Pauline would go, yet powerless to re- 
strain her, began to make pantomimic gestures 
to Wray. She nodded her head and frowned at 
his hat, then she glanced at the door. 

^ I fear I must be going,' he said, and murmured 
something about an appointment. 

* Shall you return to Africa?' asked Pauline 
in a different tone. 

*Oh, I think not,' he answered, with a short 
laugh. 

* Ah, Wray,' said Pauline, * you hurt me.' 
He held forth his right hand : 
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*Qood-bye,' he said cheerfully. *Once more, 
I hope you will be very happy.' 

Then he turned to Mrs. Oathcart, and in an- 
other minute Wray was descending the stairs. 




CHAPTER XIV 

Amabbl had been waiting impatiently for Wray's 
departure. She would have liked extremely to 
be present at the interview. No sooner did she 
hear the street door open and shut than she 
made her way to the drawing-room. 

There an unusual scene was presented. On 
the sofa sat Mrs. Oathcart, sobbing hysterically, 
while Pauline paced about the room in a state 
of intense agitation. Amabel had never seen 
anybody quite so excited before. 

'Why, mother dear!' she exclaimed, bending 
over Mrs. Oathcart, * what is the matter? ' 

'You must ask your sister!' said her mother 
in a broken voice. Amabel looked interrogatively 
at Pauline. 

'I have been the victim of the meanest con- 
spiracy,' cried Pauline. 

' Dear me, how dreadful ! ' answered Amabel. 

* I have been tricked, entrapped ' 

'Oh, nonsense!' said Amabel. 'You make 

141 
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a great deal more fuss about it than Mr. 
Waterhouse/ 

* You don't understand him I • Pauline retorted. 
*My dear, he's as simple as A B 0/ said 

Amabel, with a pacificatory hand on Mrs. 
Oathcart's shoulder. 

With her head thrown back, and with a digni- 
fied gait, Pauline walked towards the door. As 
it closed behind her, Mrs. Oathcart uncovered 
a tearful face and frowned upon Amabel. 

*An immense pity you could not be satisfied 
without making so much mischief,' she said. 

* Why, what have I done ? ' demanded Amabel ; 
and whilst Mrs. Oathcart sought relief for her 
feelings by explaining that Amabel had caused 
all the mischief by telling her sister of Wray's 
return, Mr. Oathcart entered the drawing-room. 

No husband had more confidence in his wife's 
resourcefulness than Mr. Oathcart. His face 
looked bland and inquiring; it wore a smile 
which, in the circumstances, Mrs. Oathcart 
found irritating. He rubbed his palms together 
comfortably. 

' Well, has Waterhouse gone ? ' he asked. 

^ He had no business to come ! ' exclaimed 
Mrs. Oathcart. 

Observing her troublous face, his own grew 
anxious. 
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* Didn't he prove as tractable as you antici- 
pated ? ' Mr. Oathcart asked. 

*' It is not Mr. Waterhouse I chiefly blame/ said 
Mrs. Oathcart. 

* But I understood you to say that Pauline * 

^She has behaved atrociously. I felt utterly 

ashamed. It was worse, if possible, than the 
scene at Mrs. Bishop's, only, fortunately, I was 
the only witness. Not tliat she would have 
cared. She threw herself at the man's head ! ' 

*She will be all right before Gilbert comes,' 
said Amabel soothingly. 

* I shudder at the idea of his coming I ' answered 
her mother. *In the whole course of my life 
I never saw a woman in such a violent temper.' 

*Ah, you should undergo some of my ex- 
periences,' said Mr. Oathcart. 

^I was not discussing the criminal classes,' 
was the answer. 

* You are not afraid that she will ' 

* I should be sorry to say what she will not do.' 
*Well,' said Mr. Oathcart, with an air of 

unwonted resolution, *I think I will speak to 
Pauline.' 

^ Amabel,' exclaimed Mrs. Oathcart, ^ tell your 
sister. Though,' she added, as Amabel went 
away, ^ it will not do the slightest good.' 

Pauline, speaking through her bedroom door. 
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protested that she had no desire to be spoken 
to. But Amabel held out, and a few minutes 
later Mr. Oathcart came upstairs. 

His purpose was to bring Pauline to her senses 
by rational argument. She was out of temper, 
and since Mrs. Oathcart had failed, it behoved 
him to try his hand. 

But before he had time to utter a word, 
Pauline demanded whether he had been privy 
to Mrs. Oathcart's unjustifiable scheme. He 
could not deny the impeachment ; and the admis- 
sion reluctantly made, Pauline once more began 
to inveigh against the conspiracy which had been 
formed for her undoing. 

The tables being turned in this way, Mr. Oath- 
cart became dumb. His own conscience lent 
force to Pauline's invective ; and having come to 
deliver a lecture, he found it necessary to defend 
himself, a new and unpleasant experience. 

* I think,' he said, when Pauline began to show 
symptoms of beneficent exhaustion, Hhat you 
children are a little remorseless to your parents 
now and then.' 

* I am not a child,' she retorted. 

^Always a child to your mother and me, 
Pauline. But admit we made a mistake: you 
know we acted entirely for your welfare.' 

* Then you acted very misguidedly.' 
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* Yes, yes, that may be. But don't follow our 
error by making another on your own account. 
Strachan may arrive at any moment ; for God's 
sake, don*t do anything which you will regret for 
the rest of your life.' 

* Do you expect me to sit still under such an 
injury ? ' Pauline demanded. 

^ Don't make Strachan the scapegoat,' he urged. 

* I have been treated as a puppet,' she re- 
torted. 

^Well, now, are you acting as a reasonable 
being ? ' 

* It is sufficient to deprive any woman of her 
reason. And Wray — what of him ? What must 
he think of me ? ' 

*It does not very much matter,' said Mr. 
Oathcart. 

* He counted on my stedf astness ' 

*Well, he made a mistake. You were not 
stedfast — if you put it in that way.' 

^Oh, it is of no use to talk about it!' she 
exclaimed, and Mr. Oathcart could get no 
further. 

On returning to the drawing-room, his report 
of the interview completely crushed Mrs. Oath- 
cart. She perceived the impending disaster, yet 
she felt powerless to take a step to avert it. 

Amabel, however, determined to venture on 

E 
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a forlorn hope. She was disposed to revel 
in the emergency, having an almost boyish 
and entirely mischievous interest in anything 
of the nature of a *row.* If she could not 
accomplish any good, she liked to be in the 
midst of things. 

But Pauline was hardly in a mood to listen. 
She had not yet given utterance to half her 
wrongs, and, to a certain degree, Amabel formed 
a fresh audience. 

* They think I am to be treated as a child ! * 
she cried. * They have caught me in a trap, and 
they imagine there 's no escape.' 

* Well, I suppose there isn't,' said Amabel. 

*I must not think of Wray or speak to him, 
although I know his heart is breaking.' 

* Oh, how you harp on that one string ! ' Amabel 
retorted. * And it is so much out of tune, dear.' 

*They think that because I happen to be en- 
gaged to Gilbert ' 

* You are engaged to him, anyhow ! ' 

* But should I have been ? ' cried Pauline ; 
•should I have committed myself if I had been 
told the truth ? ' 

*You ought to know best about that,' said 
Amabel. 

* I don't know ! ' was the answer. * I cannot 
decide. I am unable to satisfy myself.' 
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^ It 's a little rough on Gilbert, though/ Amabel 
suggested. 

*And therefore I am to endure this ill-treat- 
ment and say nothing ! ' 

*Th^n you intend to throw Gilbert over?' 
asked Amabel. 

^ I do not intend to be made a mere puppet of ! ' 

* You can see what Gilbert would think of you, 
Pauline.' 

* Oh, I am beyond caring what any one thinks,' 
she retorted. * I have been treated abominably, 
and I won't endure it.' 

* And,' said Amabel, * there 's Mr. Waterhouse 
to consider.' 

* What about him ? ' 

*' He will think the same as Gilbert. He will 
account for your conduct in his own way ; and, 
you know — you may not like to hear it, but I 
mean to tell you — I am quite sure that Mr. 
Waterhouse ' 

* Well ? ' demanded Pauline as Amabel paused, 
a little afraid indeed. 

^ He has quite changed.' 

* Changed ! ' 

^ Quite,' said Amabel. 

* I wish you would speak plainly,' cried Pauline. 

* Well, then, Mr. Waterhouse has no more wish 
to marry you — well,' Amabel added with a laugh, 
* than Bernard has.' 
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Pauline regarded her sister in angry silence. 
Then she said contemptuously — 

* How kind of you to warn me ! ' 

* It is really kind, though you may not appre- 
ciate it at the moment.' 

*' You imagine that the fear of not being married 

to either would induce me Oh, how little you 

all understand me I ' cried Pauline. 

* I think you 're just a little difficult, you 
know.' 

* At least,' said Pauline, * you may understand 
this. They have done their best to force me to 
marry. I refuse to be forced ^ 

*" I have heard of the man who cut off his nose 
to spite his face,' answered Amabel, and she, like 
Mr. Oathcart, realised that her intervention had 
profited little. 




CHAPTER XV 

* What a lot of trouble I give you I ' cried Joan, 
as she offered a hand to Wray. 

* Trouble ! * he said, with a smile. 

* Bringing you all this distance out of your 
way/ she insisted, taking a chair. 

*" About as much trouble as a harbour causes a 
storm-tossed ship ! * Wray retorted. 

* Well,* said Joan, * a harbour is often difficult 

to make, and Oh, I don't fancy you have 

lost many spars.' 

^ Anyhow, there 's a restf ulness about this 
place, and I am in the mood to appreciate it,' 
he answered. 

*Very tired?' she cried, with a laugh, but 
nevertheless she observed him a little anxiously. 

* I have been playing a part in a ' 

* Comedy or tragedy ? ' she asked. 

*Upon my soul, I hardly know,' said Wray. 

* Pauline was extremely earnest — it was a highly 
emotional scene. To tell you the truth,' he added, 

* I 've hardly got over it yet.' 
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^ So you have seen her at last I * 

* Oh yes, I have seen her at last,* he echoed. 

* Alone ? ' asked Joan. 

* Mrs. Oathcart was present ' 

* One may feel sure Mrs. Oathcart's reception 
was frigid enough 1 ' 

^ She put me in mind of a nurse struggling to 
keep ice on the head of a refractory patient,' 
said Wray. 

* Was Pauline very * 

* Oh, very ! * 

*I think you are extremely irritating,' said 
Joan. * Pray tell me what has happened ! ' 

* Why, nothing.' 

* Then, what do you complain of ? ' she asked, 
more cheerfully. 

* I made no complaint,' he rejoined. * Only — 
well, Pauline was — she was remarkably sym- 
pathetic' 

^Naturally,' exclaimed Joan, with a note of 
asperity ; ^ she regards you as a person in need 
of sympathy.' 

' I spared no effort to undeceive her, anyhow.' 

Joan found it hard to repress a smile. 

*Now, how did you set about that?' she 
demanded. 

*I put on my most cheerful manner,' he ex- 
plained. * I tried to show that I hadn't a regret 
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in the world. I congratulated her with the 
utmost cordiality. I assured her of my desire 
for her happiness, and I spoke the truth.' 

* Did she believe you ? * 

* WeU * 

* She didn't believe you, then I ' 

* I have an uncomfortable suspicion that she 
still — that she has a lingering conviction ' 

^ That you are still pining ! ' Joan suggested. 
' For her, you know.* 

* And you are not ? ' 

* No, I *m not,' Wray answered. 

* It is not to be wondered at,' cried Joan. 
' That she should ' 

^ If she really misinterprets your conduct. 
Knowing why you came to England — and I 
suppose she does know ? ' 

* Oh yes.' 

* — ^You can hardly blame her for supposing a 
week has left you with the same intention still,' 
said Joan. 

*You see,' he tried to explain, *it was the 
letter that did it. She knew that Mrs. Oathcart 
had kept her in the dark, and — well, Pauline 
lost her temper. Upon my word,' Wray ex- 
claimed, *" she looked magnificent.' 

* In a rage ! ' said Joan sceptically. 

' Call it righteous indignation,' Wray suggested. 
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with a smile. ^She declared she had been de- 
ceived — entrapped • 

* Did she say that to your face ? ' 

* Yes,* he answered. 

^ That she had been entrapped into her engage- 
ment I * 

*She seemed to have rather a fancy for the 
word/ said Wray. * As luck would have it, my 
letter reached Mrs. Oathcart^s hands the day 
she decided to marry Strachan.* 

*Then,* answered Joan quietly, *if she was 
entrapped into the engagement, she will quickly 
put an end to it.' 

^ Oh, I don't imagine that,' he exclaimed with 
a startled expression. 

* After all,' said Joan, ' it 's of less consequence 
what she thinks about you than what she feels 
on her own part.' 

' Well, I 'm not sure,' he answered rather 
ruefully. *I fancy she feels rather wild with 
herself — in a manner ' 

•Why?' 

* She seems to see herself as she imagines I see 
her, don't you know.' 

* You don't think she — she regards you as she 
used to do ? ' Joan persisted. 

' I sincerely hope not.' 

' You are shuffling, Wray ! ' 
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* How ? ' he demanded. 

*I asked what you thought, not what you 
hoped/ 

* I pin my faith to Amabel/ he retorted. 
' I see * 

*" Amabel insists that Pauline is immensely fond 
of Strachan/ 

* What a strange confidence to make to you ! * 
cried Joan. 

* Well, you see, the circumstances were strange.' 
*No doubt,' said Joan dryly; *and, of course, 

you couldn't have had a more judicious adviser.' 
' She ought to know,' Wray insisted. 

* But anyhow,' Joan continued, ^ it could make 
no possible difference to you.' 

* What couldn't ? ' he demanded. 

* If Pauline threw Sir Gilbert over ; of course, 
one would feel immensely sorry for him, but you 
would stand just where you do at this moment.' 

* Oh, weU ' 

* Why not ? ' she said. 

*But she won't do anything of that kind,' 
Wray insisted. * She simply lost her temper, and, 
after all, Mrs. Oathcart didn't treat her well. 
Anyhow,' he continued, *I congratulate myself 
on one score.' 

* It 's well you can congratulate yourself,' Joan 
returned. 
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^I'm immensely glad I took the precaution 
to go to Gloucester Place.' 

* Ah, there you were wrong, Wray I ' 

* You would have risked the scene in public, 
then?' he said. *But anyhow it is over now, 
and I confess I feel relieved.' 

* Yet a week ago how differently you hoped it 
would end ! ' she exclaimed. 

^ I felt like that when I landed at Southampton, 
it 's true,' he admitted. 

*For how long after?' she asked, forcing a 
smile. 

* Not very long ! ' 

* Oh, Wray, Wray, was ever a man so feeble ! ' 
she cried. 

He rose and held forth his hand : * I wish you 
would try to get rid of that notion,' he said, 
looking down into her face. 

*How can I, when you daily give me fresh 
evidence? ' 

* You must think me a little contemptible.' 
' No, no,' she protested. 

* But if ' 

*Oh, we need not take you too seriously. I 
don't blame a butterfly because it goes from 
flower to flower.' 

* You see,' he returned, ' I want you to take 
me seriously.' 
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She looked up at him gravely. 

^ I fear you wouldn't stand the test/ she said. 
* And why should I ? — especially as you are nice 
enough to fly my way now and then. At all 
events/ she added, ^ I am glad you have got over 
to-day — it must have been a rather trying 
experience.' 

* It was,' he answered, * but now we 've cleared 
the air.' 

^ I fancy it must still be a little thunderous in 
Gloucester Place,' said Joan, with a laugh. 



OHAPTBR XVI 

While Wray Waterhouse was discussing with 
Joan his recent visit to Gloucester Place, Sir 
Gilbert Strachan alighted from a train at Oharing 
Gross Station. ELaving seen his portmanteau 
placed on a hansom, he ordered the cabman to 
the private hotel in Brook Street, where he 
usually stayed during his visits to London. 

In order to reach Gloucester Place in time for 
dinner, he had not many minutes to spare. He 
certainly had no desire to dine alone ; he deplored 
every hour which could not be spent with 
Pauline ; and once in his room, he began to dress 
with eager haste. 

Though he had parted from Pauline only at 
breakfast that morning, he looked forward to 
seeing her again as eagerly as if they had been 
separated for many weeks. 

Gilbert was not a jealous man. In this regard 
nobody could have been more different from 
Bernard Venables. A month ago, he would have 
insisted that he did not know what jealousy was. 



^ 
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But the fact was, Pauline had conducted the 
case against herself in a manner which left its 
mark. She had protested that he trusted her 
implicitly, and so in a way he did trust her. 
She, however, had urged her doubts so forcibly 
that he almost took them to himself. He had 
plighted his troth open-eyed, yet her own sugges- 
tion often occurred to him. If she had had the 
opportunity to choose between himself and 
Waterhouse, how would she have chosen ? 

He tried to silence his incipient doubts, her 
demeanour during her visit to Horsemere assuredly 
assisting. He told himself that such thoughts 
were unworthy and imgenerous; they left him 
with a sense of guilt, which only her presence 
could entirely relieve. 

He took a cab to the house, alighted, rang the 
bell, removed his coat and hat, then followed 
the servant upstairs. In the drawing-room he 
saw Amabel alone. 

*Is Pauline all right after her journey?' he 
inquired, with a lover's anxiety. 

* She 's upstairs/ Amabel answered, not without 
embarrassment. 

* And Mrs. Oathcart ? ' he asked, from a sense 
of duty. 

* My mother is a — a little upset,' she said. 

*I suppose you know,' he continued, *that I 
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hope to be married about the end of next 
month.' 

* Oh, Gilbert ! ' cried Amabel, and he saw unusual 
tears in her eyes. 

*' Well, I daresay I 'm making rather a fool of 
myself,' he said ; *' but the fact is, I always take 
advantage of you. You've stood my pal all 
through, you see.' 

*I fear it's quite out of my power to help 
you now ! ' 

* I fancy I can walk alone now,' he answered 
confidently. 

*You make it so hard to tell you,' Amabel 
exclaimed. 
His face looked suddenly alarmed. 

* To tell me what ? ' he demanded. * No bad news ! ' 

* I thought it was better to prepare you.' 
' What on earth for ? ' 

*That is why I waited here,' she explained. 
* The whole house seems topsy-turvy.' 

* Pauline is not ill I ' he cried. 

*Oh, she's well enongh. But — you see — ^Mr. 
Waterhouse has come back.' 

*Well, how does that aflfect me?' he asked 
curtly. 

* It seems to aflfect Pauline,' said Amabel with 
a sigh. 

* Has she seen him ? ' 
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^ He was here this afternoon/ was the answer. 
* He hasn't been very long gone.' 

*I told you the man was a scoundrel/ said 
Gilbert. * Otherwise he wouldn't have come to 
this house.' 

* His wife is dead, you know,' replied Amabel. 
*And,' she added, *I don't think you ought to 
say that I ' 

Gilbert began to pull his short beard. He 
took two or three quick paces about the room. 
Presently he stopped close to Amabel. 

*Por God's sake, tell me what I've got to 
expect,' he said. 

And she began to tell him at least what had 
occurred until that moment. She explained that 
Wray had written to tell Mrs. Oathcart his wife 
was dead, that Pauline had been left in ignorance 
of the fact, although at the time she was still 
not actually bound to Gilbert. 

*You remember,' said Amabel, *how she 
hesitated, how she distrusted herself, and all the 
time the most important fact was being hidden 
from her. It was a little annoying, wasn't it ? ' 

Gilbert rested his hands on his hips, and gazed 
with a melancholy expression into Amabel's 
face. 

*Are you hiding anything from me?' he 
snapped out. 
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* Don't you see that I am doing my best to 
prepare you * 

* For what, in heaven's name ? ' 

* Well — it's no use pretending that Pauline isn't 
a good deal put out,' said Amabel. 

*You are not suggesting that — that she re- 
grets ' 

*I can't tell you,' cried Amabel, rather help- 
lessly. * We have gone through the most dread- 
ful scenes. I don't understand her. Only, she 
refused to leave her room till you arrived.' 

* Well, I am here,' he said doggedly. 

*I only wished to warn you. She needs 
careful management.' 

*Tell me honestly what to expect,' urged 
Gilbert. * Let me know where I stand. Do you 
believe she regrets what she has done ? ' 

* I shall leave her to talk to you,' said Amabel. 
* Only, you must be diplomatic' 

* You see, I 'm not clever at that sort of thing,' 
he retorted. 

* Still, you can try to remedy your deficiencies,' 
said Amabel. 'If you make a false step, you 
may * 

* Well ? ' he demanded, as she hesitated. 
*You may lose her altogether. Frankly,' she 

added, * I think Pauline is just on the balance — 
you in one scale, Wray Waterhouse in the other.' 
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* Do you imagine I would lift a finger to turn 
the balance ? ' he exclaimed. 

*Why, yes ' 

He shook his head decidedly. 

* If she can hesitate/ he said, * she's lost to 
me.' 

* She hesitated before ! ' 

*Ah, but now it is a little different,' he 
retorted. 

Amabel seemed reluctant to leave him. She 
stood hesitating in the middle of the room, until 
presently, lifting her shoulders, and sighing 
rather helplessly, she stepped towards the door. 

* Well, I suppose I may as well tell her you are 
here,' she said. 

Having closed the door after Amabel, Gilbert 
thrust his hands deep in his trousers pockets and 
topk short paces about the room. He stopped, 
for some inexplicable reason, to shift the position 
of a paper-knife on a side table. He looked in 
the glass, pushing back his hair. Before three 
minutes had passed he took out his watch. 

The sudden change in his outlook seemed quite 
incongruous, too violent to be consistent with 
the even routine of his life. It had the effect of 
confusing as well as of irritating him. It was 
not an ordinary storm of the temperate regions 
which threatened him ; it seemed to be tropical 
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in its force and velocity, altering the face of the 
world in a few minutes. 

He tried to show no sign of disturbance when 
Pauline opened the door. He looked a calm, 
almost a stolid, self-possessed man, of somewhat 
formal manners. 

Instead of asserting what until an hour ago he 
deemed his prerogative, and embracing her as he 
had done at parting that morning, he fumbled with 
his watch-guard, while she, advancing quickly 
to the sofa, sat down. 

Pauline also had schooled herself for the 
interview, but her calmness was merely of the 
surface. 

A woman of strong emotions, rigidly controlled 
for the most part, Pauline deprecated nothing 
more deeply than her own ebullient tendency. 
Possessing a conscience too sensitive for reticence 
— ^judicious or injudicious, she could not in any 
circumstances rest without laying bare all the 
motives of her recent outburst. To herself these 
appeared simple and distinct. 

After an awkward silence, she said — 

*I — I wished to speak to you, and yet it is 
difficult ' 

^ It was not difficult to tell me anything yester- 
day,' he suggested. 'I have seen Amabel,' 
Gilbert added. 
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Pauline's anger began to bubble over again. 

* Did she tell you how atrociously I have been 
treated ? ' she exclaimed. 

*She said that Waterhouse was in England,' 
he said, folding his arms. Then realising that 
his coat had rucked, he straightened it. 

* Did she tell you that his wife ' 

* Yes, I have heard of Mrs. Waterhouse's death,' 
Gilbert answered. 

*He wrote to my mother, she thought fit to 
mislead me,' cried Pauline, and she looked at 
him almost imploringly for an instant. The full 
force of her loveliness seemed to strike him. He 
dropped his arms to his side, leaning eagerly 
towards her. 

* Pauline,' he said, * Pauline, it could have 
made no diflference. Nothing on earth could 
have made any difference.' 

* How can I tell ! ' she faltered. 

* But, Pauline ' 

*I was not permitted to judge,' she insisted, 
more strenuously. 

*Do you suggest you would have decided 
differently ? ' he said. 

*At the very moment,' she continued, *that 
I was telling you of my doubts, my mother knew 
that Wray was free — that he was coming to me. 
It was shameful not to tell me.' 
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* No doubt Mrs. Oathcart thought ' 

^ Oh, it was shameful ! ' Pauline exclaimed. 

* I was deliberately entrapped ' 

Oilbert took a quick pace forward. 

* Not by me/ he said. 

* It does not matter by whom ! ' 

*Oh, it matters very much indeed,* Gilbert 
retorted. 

* There is the fact,' she said. *They wanted 
me to marry you. They kept me in ignorance. 
They deceived me.' 

* Then, if you had known ' 

^Nothing should have induced me to commit 
myself.' 

*To commit yourself!' Gilbert cried, with a 
start. 

*I would not have decided,' she insisted. 

* Surely you know ' 

* I know you believed what you told me, that 
Waterhouse was nothing to you.' 

*Ah, but I warned you I could not trust 
myself, Gilbert. That was the truth. I could 
have borne anything but this hateful deception. 
When I realise it, my head seems on fire. And 
when I think of Wray, I feel utterly ' 

*Do you think of me at all?' said Gilbert, 
rather curtly, 

*It was imfair to you as well,' Pauline 
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admitted. *But imagine what Wray*s feelings 
must have been. He came to this house 

expecting to find me free ' 

*Upon my soul,' cried Gilbert, *I don't want 
to discuss the fellow.' Then he added, warmly, 

* You regret you were not free ! ' 

* Bitterly.' 

* Pauline,' he said, * do you realise what you 
are saying ? ' 

^Oh, don't misunderstand me,' she retorted. 

* I am not blaming you ' 

* Blaming me I Good Lord I ' he exclaimed. 
*If you knew, I don't think you could blame 

me,' she continued. * I told you — I warned you 
— I said I couldn't trust myself. Every doubt 
that tormented me then is alive now. I only 
claimed the right to choose.' 

*You chose ' 

' In ignorance,' she said. 

*Let me ask you again,' he cried; *and for 
Gk)d's sake, realise what you are going to say. 
Do you wish you were free, Pauline ? ' 

She seemed to hesitate. 

* I want to tell you the truth,' she faltered. 

* I want to hear it. Yes or no. Do you wish 
for freedom ? ' 

*One word will not sufBice. I want you to 
understand-^ — ' 
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* Oh, I think there is little fear about that,' he 
retorted, standing before her, almost threaten- 
ingly. * Which is it to be : Yes or No ? * 

* Then — ^yes,' said Pauline. 

He threw out his arms and let them drop 
limply to his side again. 

*You are free for me,' he answered. *Do 
you imagine I am the man to attempt to force 
you?' 

*But ' 

^In short, you have made a mistake,' he 
said. 

*I feel just that doubt,' she confessed. *If 
only they had treated me frankly, what a world 
of misery it would have saved ! ' 

* Well, it isn't too late,' he muttered, and he 
began to button his coat. 

She leaned back silent on the sofa, her eyes 
fixed on his face. 

*You see,' she said, almost as if by way of 
excuse, * how cruelly served I have been.' 

* Not you alone.' 

*Ah, it must have been terrible for Wray,' 
Pauline cried. * And it was maddening to think 
of sitting still under it whilst they had their 
way.' 

*They won't have their way now,' he said, 
grimly. 
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*You have acted chivalrously,' she said, and 
he stepped gloomily towards the door. 

Outside on the landing he stopped, staring 
about him in a bewildered kind of manner, then 
he pulled himself together and began to descend 
the staircase. 

He dreaded lest he should be waylaid by Mrs. 
Oathcart, who, however, had not courage for 
the eflfort; he hoped that he might avoid even 
Amabel. 

But before he reached the hall, Mr. Oathcart 
came out of his room, gazing up deprecatingly 
whilst Gilbert descended the few remaining 
steps. 

*Ah, Strachan!' he said lugubriously, *just 
come into my room — step this way. You have 
seen Pauline?' he added, as Gilbert followed 
him. 

* I have this minute left her,' was the answer. 
^ I trust there has been no — ^no unpleasantness,' 

Mr. Oathcart suggested. 

* It can hardly be called pleasant,' said Gilbert. 
* The fact is, Pauline has put an end to ' 

* H'm ; I am sorry — very sorry ! ' 
' Yes, so am I,' muttered Gilbert. 

' I admit, we acted perhaps a little injudiciously,' 
said Mr. Oathcart; * after all, there is nothing 
like candour. Pauline is a high-spirited girl. 
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She is repugnant to anything approaching de- 
ception ' 

' I have not deceived her.' 

'No, no,' cried Mr. Oathcart haetily. 

' I fear there 's not much to be gained by 
discussion,* said Oilbert. ' Tlie explanation is 
simple enough. Pauline gave me what was ont 
of her power to bestow. The mistake has been 
discovered in time. I suppose we ought to say 
we 're thankful.' 

Mr. Oathcart strove to put a great defd of 
S3nupathy into his handshake, and Gilbert left 
the room. He put on his coat and bat in the 
hall and walked out of the house. He did not 
remember tor some time that he had missed 
his dinner, and then it seemed an unnecessary 
detail. 

He decided before he slept that he would 
return to Horsemere to-morrow, yet when the 
morning came he did not leave London. It 
was not any desire to remain in the neighbour- 
hood of Pauline which held him, but a deep 
reluctance to face bis mother with tiie news 
8 discomflture. 




CHAPTER XVII 

Fob a little while Wray Waterhouse remained 
in blissful ignorance of what had occurred at 
Gloucester Place. Throughout Tuesday he had 
no suspicion of what lay in store for him. He 
had convinced himself that Pauline would soon 
become calmer, that she would accept the situa- 
tion, and he fully expected to meet her at Joan^s 
house on Wednesday afternoon. 

But disillusionment awaited him there. On 
entering the garden, where nearly a dozen 
persons were grouped about the lawn, he saw 
no sign of Pauline, though Mrs. Oathcart was 
there and Amabel. 

* I think this is an agreeable spot for a sultry 
afternoon,' he suggested, standing in the shade 
by her side. 

*You don't deserve anything agreeable,' she 
retorted. 

* Why not ? ' he asked. 

* Doesn't your conscience warn you ? ' she said. 

169 
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* But what have I done ? ' he persisted, smiling 
cheerfully as he watched her face. 

* You disturb the peace of innocent households. 
You are our evil genius. You have made us all 
miserable.^ 

*Now, I was observing how charmingly con- 
tented you looked/ he rejoined, with a glance 
at her white frock. 

*Then it is extremely wicked of me!' she 
said. * I ought to mourn with those who mourn.' 

* Who mourns ? ' he cried. 

* You obviously have not spoken to my mother ! ' 
she said. 

. * Well, no ♦ 

* Oh, why didn't you follow my advice ? ' 
Amabel demanded. 

*I thought I had acquitted myself rather 
neatly, anyhow,' said Wray. 

* How egregious of you I Unless you consider 
it a clever thing to make Pauline break off her 
engagement I ' 

* She has never ' 

^ But she has.' 

Wray was staring into her face with the 
blankest dismay. 

* She can't be in earnest,' he cried. 

* Pauline is always in earnest. Surely you 
have learned that,' said Amabel. 
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*Well, I'm immensely sorry,' he answered, 
helplessly. 

* You ought to have gone back to Africa/ 
*You certainly misled me,' said Wray after 

a short pause. 

* Now, I have never misled anybody in my life,' 
Amabel retorted. 

* You told me Pauline was — ^well, that she was 
fond of her fianc^.' 

* I thought she was,' Amabel admitted. 

* And now ! ' 

Amabel turned away with a shrug, and Wray 
sauntered off amongst the trees, in order to 
digest the information alone. He looked ex- 
tremely dejected, presenting a marked contrast 
in this regard to Bernard. Bernard was the 
most conspicuous of Joan's guests this afternoon, 
and Amabel liked her friends to be rather con- 
spicuous. His tall, erect figure, his yellow hair 
and youthful, fresh-looking face, distinguished 
him from the crowd, and moreover, he looked 
intensely pleased with himself and all the 
world. 

Mrs. Oathcart had been very gracious to him ; 
she had remarked upon Joan's * munificence,' and 
actually reproached Bernard for coming so seldom 
to see her ; and Mrs. Oathcart, full of the subject, 
had told him about Pauline. 
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*So she's thrown Strachan overboard,' he 
remarked, coming to Amabel. 

* You seem pleased,' she suggested. 

* I 'm awfully sorry for Strachan,' he hastened 
to declare. 

* You don't look sorry,' said Amabel. 

* Of course, Pauline '11 marry the other Johnny,' 
he exclaimed. 

* You think she will ! ' 

^Well, why did she chuck poor old Strachan, 
you know.' 

* Pauline has scruples,' said Amabel. 

* It doesn't look like it ! ' 

^Besides,' she continued, ^you insisted that 
Mr. Waterhouse was destined for the honour of 
becoming your uncle ! ' 

* Oh, that 's off,' said Bernard. 

Amabel broke into a low peal of laughter. 

* Well ? ' he asked. 

* The idea of my being his niece,' she 
cried. 

* Upon my word, that 's the nicest thing you 've 
ever said to me,' he answered enthusiastically. 

Wray, having wandered away from the rest, 
soon began to remember his duty. For one thing, 
he ought to speak to Mrs. Oathcart, a prospect 
of which he stood a little in awe. She would 
naturally be disposed to blame him for what had 



^ 
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occurred, and it was a surprise to find her more 
than usually amiable. 

She pressed his hand quite cordially; and 
though they exchanged only the most common- 
place words, he left her with the impression that 
he was certainly not in disfavour. He looked 
about for Joan, who was talking to Amabel with 
a rather grave face. 

* I have just been speaking to Mrs* Oathcart,' 
said Joan. 

^ Oh, we have had the most exciting times at 
home,' answered Amabel. * But Pauline is better 
now. The fever left her yesterday. She's 
almost as docile as I am to-day.' 

^ Is she repentant ? ' asked Joan. 

*She looks quite wretched. You know, 
Pauline is rather clever at repentance.' 

* Anyhow,' said Joan, * she's off with the old 
love.' 

Amabel watched her face intently. 

* You forget,' she exclaimed, * Mr. Waterhouse 
was the old love.' 

* They are two such peculiar people,' said Joan. 
* Pauline, who can commit such conscientious 
atrocities, and our Don Quixote there.' 

Joan walked away as he drew near. She 
shrank from meeting him at the moment, and 
as he passed Amabel he was intercepted. 
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*We were remarking on your rueful counten- 
ance,' she cried. 

* Well, that 's how I feel,' he answered. 
'Because my sister isn't going to marry Sir 

Gilbert! How quickly you change! You make 
one envious.' 

'I feel that circumstances are playing with 
me,' said Wray. 

* It 's hardly play to Gilbert,' she rejoined. 
He looked quickly into her face. 

* You blame your sister ? ' he asked. 

*I don't exactly blame her,' said Amabel. 
* Of course, every one will say she has behaved 
abominably.' 

* You don't think so, then ? ' 

' How can I say that, when I know she is doing 
exactly what she thinks right ? ' said Amabel. 

* It must be rather tantalising,' Wray muttered, 
as the first guest bade Joan good-bye. 

He waited, while one by one they left the 
garden. Mrs. Oathcart, staying until the last, 
pressed his hand again with the utmost cordiality, 
and Bernard accompanied her to the gate. 

Then Joan sank into a chair with a sigh of 
relief. 

* Tired ? ' asked Wray, standing by her side. 
*Just a little. The afternoon is so hot, 

isn't it?' 
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*I fancy I'm in a rather warm place,' he 
exclaimed. * You perceive the diflaculty.' 

'Sir Gilbert makes the loudest call on my 
sympathies,' said Joan. 

* No one can be more sorry than I,' cried Wray. 
*At least,' she suggested, *you have no per- 
sonal interest in the affair.' 

* Oh, weU ' 

* Pauline's conduct can make no earthly differ- 
ence to you,' Joan insisted. 

*I fear it scarcely leaves me an alternative,' 
he answered, sitting down dejectedly. 

* I cannot see ' 

'Pauline stands precisely where she did that 
night two years ago.' 

*0n that occasion she fell — into your arms,' 
Joan retorted. 

*She has thrown Strachan over on my 
account ' 

* Then you mean to marry Pauline ! ' she cried, 
with a vivid flush. 

'Oould any man of honour hesitate for a 
moment ? ' Wray demanded. 

* What is honour, Wray ? ' she asked, leaning 
back languidly in her chair. 

' A sort of unwritten code, I suppose.' 

* Or is it merely vanity ? ' she demanded. * A 
desire for applause ' 
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* For one's own applause, then ! I imagine it *s 
a matter of feeling. If we were to attempt to 
reason about it, I daresay you could convince 
me ' 

* By all means let us reason I ' Joan exclaimed. 
^ I should still be ashamed to act differently,' 

he insisted. ^ The moment Amabel told me what 
had happened I saw my fate was sealed.' 

^ Oh, well, it is a good thing to have it settled,' 
she cried. 

^Pauline was engaged to Strachan,' Wray 
urged. *" As soon as she knew I was free, she put 
an end to her engagement. In the face of that, 
can you advise me to hold back ? ' 

She looked down at the grass at her feet. The 
trees cast lengthening shadows on the earth, a 
faint but increasing breeze rustled their leaves. 
After a long silence, Joan said — 

*Once or twice you have hinted — barely 
hinted ' 

*Yes?' 

* At somebody else.' 
' Well,' he urged. 

* It occurred to me, you may owe something 
to — to her — as well as to Pauline.' 

Wray shook his head. *No,' he answered 
laconically. 

* Why not, Wray ? ' 
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*' I drew my bill/ he said, ^ but it has not been 
accepted/ 

* You are— quite sure about that ? * she asked. 

* Quite.* 

^ How can you feel certain ? ' she said. 

* A word to the wise sufGices, you know.' 
*Oh, but are you wise?' Joan exclaimed. 

* Indeed, I think you are more than foolish.' 

He leaned forward with a grave face. 

' Honestly,' he said, * I see no way out of it. I 
ought not even to be speaking in this way to 
you. You cannot seriously advise me to act 
otherwise, Joan.' 

* My advice is valueless,' she answered. 

* Your approval is very important,' he insisted. 
*I can't agree with you,' she said; *but, of 

course, every man is a law unto himself.' 

* You see, I want to obey the law.' 
She smiled, very faintly. 

^ I think you are as bad as Pauline,' she said. 

* You are both extremely irritating. But if you 
think it is your duty ' 

* I do.' 

* Then I cannot wish you to fail in it.' 

* Thank you,' he said, and for several minutes 
they remained solemnly silent. 

Then Wray rose. 
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^I fancy we are going to have a storm/ he 
remarked. 

* It has become very oppressive,' she agreed* 
Wray held forth his right hand* 

* Good-bye, Joan.' 

* Good-bye, Wray,' she said, and he walked 
slowly towards the gate. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Joan did not sit down again. Walking towards 
the house, she went to the morning-room, where 
she usually wrote letters, and, resting an elbow 
on the mantelshelf, she fell into a brown study. 

Ten minutes later she crossed the room, and 
sat down at the secretary. She took a sheet 
of notepaper and a pen ; she dipped this in the 
ink and paused again. Then she began to write, 
and, having sealed the letter, rang the bell. 

* Ask Mr. Venables to come to me,* she said, 
when the butler answered her summons ; and a 
few minutes afterwards Bernard entered. 

Joan addressed him without turning her head. 

*Do you know where Sir Gilbert puts up?' 
she asked. 

Bernard looked not a little surprised. 

^No, but I can easily ask Amabel,' he 
answered. 

* Oh, thanks, very much. I know he stays at 
a small hotel in Brook Street, but I can't recol- 
lect which one.' 
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'Are 70U writing to him?* asked Bernard, 
with disapproval in his voice. 

' If he is still in Ejondon, I want to see Mm at 
once,* said Joan. 'Now, will you oblige me? 
You must simply try every hotel in Brook Street 
until you find the right one.* 

* I don't mind that, only ' 

' Well ? ' she demanded, rather impatiently. 
' It depeods why you want to see the Johnny.' 
' Does that concern you ? ' Joan suggested. 

* Look here. Aunt Joan,* said Bernard, * I 've 
just been congratulating myself * 

' Upon poor Sir Qilbert's discomfiture 1 * 

'I'm most awfully sorry for Strachan,* he 
explained ; ' but if he 's got his billet, I don*t see 
why Waterhouse ' 

' You think he will marry Pauline ? ' 

' Well, yes.' 

'Yet you are jealous of him. How do you 
reconcile ' 

' I don't.' 

'You think that Wray is capable of turning 
from one woman to another in five minutes ? ' 

'So do you, if it comes to ttiat,' said Bernard. 

She turned in her chair, looking up into his 



What do you mean ? * she demanded. 
You won't like it if I tell you.' 
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* Very likely not; still, 'you may as well speak 
out,' said Joan. 

* Besides,' Bernard continued, *I don't want 
to seem ungrateful, don't you know, and you 
have been most awfully decent to me. But still 
— well, you armed me ' 

* To fight for Amabel I ' 

^Against Waterhouse,' he said significantly. 
* And now you 're trying to help Strachan.' 

* Well I ' she cried, beating her foot on the carpet. 
*' To help Strachan to fight against Waterhouse 

too!' 

^You make it rather difficult to send the 
letter,' Joan exclaimed. 

* I wouldn't, if I were you,' he said. 

Bising impetuously, Joan stepped towards the 
bell. 

^ I will send one of the servants,' she said. 

'Oh, I'll take it, if it's got to go,' he 
answered ; * only, it 's rather like asking a fellow 
to deliver his own death-warrant.' 

She regarded him a little contemptuously. 

* Do you mean to tell me,' she demanded, * that 
as things stand at present, you believe Wray will 
marry Pauline.' 

* Yes,' he answered. 

'But you are afraid that if Pauline comes 
back to her allegiance ' 
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* After all/ he exclaimed more cheerfully, ' I 
don't see how you can make her marry Strachan 
if she don't want to.' 

*But if she should, you think Wray will seek 
consolation from Amabel,' she insisted. 

* He just wants to settle down,' said Bernard, 

^ And you imagine seriously that Amabel would 
accept him.' 

* Oh, I don't know what I think,' cried Bernard 
impetuously. *I only know the Johnny's a 
beastly nuisance, and I hoped h was done with. 
Once upon a time I fancied ' 

* What did you fancy ? ' 



* Well, I had an idea that you ' 

*You thought I wanted to Oh, you say 

the most atrocious things ! So, in plain English,' 
said Joan, with a face the colour of a peony, 
*you imagine I am intriguing for my own — my 
own advantage.' 

*I think I may as well start,' he answered, 
holding out a hand for the letter. 

He was discreet enough to perceive that the 
topic could not be pursued with safety. He 
devoutly wished that she had refrained from 
interference, and it seemed rather hard that he 
should be called upon to aid in her attempt, 
whatever its nature might be. 

Bernard set forth in a discontented humour. 
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the mission scarcely seeming consistent with his 
dignity, especially since the recent improvement 
in his affairs. It happened, however, that Gilbert 
was staying at the second hotel which Bernard 
tried, 

Strachan received the letter while the boots 
was strapping his portmanteau, and at first he 
hesitated how to act. He had arranged to leave 
London this evening; but, on the whole, he 
decided to delay his departure until Thursday 
morning. He reached Regent's Park a few 
minutes after Joan left the dinner-table, and she 
was struck by the change in his appearance. 
They had not met for some months; but if she 
had seen him three days ago, the alteration 
would have been as noticeable. He could not 
sleep, he could not eat. He thought only of one 
subject. 

Joan held his hand a moment, and spoke a few 
sympathetic words. 

^ I have known Pauline Oathcart a long time,' 
she continued. ' I think I understand her better 
than most persons.' 

* So do I,' said Gilbert. 

*You will never understand even the most 
ordinary woman,' Joan retorted. *You are too 
— ^well, too simple, too direct.' 

* The present case looks simple enough.' 
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^ Suppose you tell me all about it before we go 
any further,' she urged. 

* I am afraid ' 

^I think I may be able to give you good 
advice/ she said* * Now, sit down, and tell me 
all about it.' 

After a little hesitation, Qilbert sat down. 
He was not accustomed to cry his troubles 
abroad; but by dint of skilful and always sym- 
pathetic questions, Joan soon began to master 
the details of what had occurred. 

*It must have been rather a shock to you,' 
she said presently. 

*' Amabel had prepared me to some extent,' he 
answered ruefully. 

*Now, who was it that actually broke off 
the engagement ? ' Joan demanded. * Was it 
Pauline ? ' 

* Well, I don't know that she ' 

*She did not tell you in so many words she 
would not marry you ? ' said Joan. 

* She insisted that she had been entrapped ' 

* Upon that you offered to release her ? ' 
' Of course.' 

*So that it was actually you who threw 
Pauline over I ' 

* You see, she said that she regretted ' 

^But, my dear man,' said Joan, ^you admit 
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she lost her temper* Tou ought to have treated 
her according to her folly. You should have 
stuck to your colours/ 

* Although she regretted ' 

*Did she regret? That is the question,' said 
Joan* 

*Our engagement formed a barrier between 
herself and Waterhouse/ Gilbert insisted. 

* She did not tell you that ! ' 

* It was too obvious to be necessary to tell me.' 
^Pauline,' said Joan, Ms not an ordinary 

woman. There are ramifications— refinements 
in her mind. She had been at great pains to 
decide; she discovered that she was allowed to 
choose without complete knowledge. She might 
have decided in your favour after all.' 
' But ' 

* I have hearkened to Pauline again and again,' 
continued Joan. * Marriage, she insists — and who 
can dispute it ? — is sanctified only by love. Now, 
she promised to marry you, you know.' 

*She believed she loved me until Waterhouse 
reappeared,' Gilbert admitted. 

* Indulge in a retrospect!' urged Joan. *You 
have spent a week together at Horsemere. Look 
back at that week.' 

* Upon my soul, I dare not,' he answered, start- 
ing from his chair. 
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* Did you doubt last week- 



* I have always been tormented- 

* But during her visit to your place, could you 
doubt she loved you ? ' 

* No,' he muttered. * I could have staked my 
life on it. And I believe she would have been 
equally positive — ^until she reached home on 
Monday/ 

*But she has not admitted any change,' said 
Joan. 

* She said she had been entrapped * 

^ So, in a manner she had been,' Joan insisted. 
* Pauline is abnormally, sensitively conscientious. 
She warned you she could not trust herself. 
But,' asked Joan rather abruptly, *how do you 
propose to act ? ' 

* I shall go home to-morrow, and try to grin 
and bear it.' 

* Do you still wish to marry her ? ' asked Joan. 
'There is no longer any question of our mar- 
riage,' he answered. 

* Because if you do, the worst thing is to 
leave London. I see it has a comical side,' she 
said, 'but my candid opinion is that at this 
very moment Pauline is perplexing herself to 
decide ' 

* She has decided.' 

*Then you give in, you surrender her to Wray!' 
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* I have already surrendered her/ said Gilbert. 

* You have simply set her free to choose.* 

* She will not choose me ' 

^ But,' said Joan, ^ suppose she refuses him ! ' 
He took a quick step towards her: *I would 
give my life,* he answered. 

* That would be wasteful in my supposititious 
circumstances,* she suggested. *Now, under- 
stand, Wray will ask her to marry him. At 
present she is very sympathetic towards him. 
Like all extremely conscientious persons, Pauline 
has great self-esteem. She no doubt blames her- 
self for having grown cold towards Wray.* 

*' She thought she had done that. She made a 
mistake,* said Gilbert. 

*' She fancies he is pining for love of her.* 

*Is he not?* demanded Gilbert, with every 
sign of astonishment. 

^You see, Amabel has been trying her by no 
means *prentice hand.* 

* You prefer he should marry Amabel, then ! * 

^ There Bernard comes in,* said Joan. ^ I sup- 
pose she has flirted a little outrageously, but — 
well, I think Bernard stands to win.' 

*Then,* suggested Gilbert thoughtfully, 'you 
don't want Waterhouse to marry at all.* 

* Oh, I did not say that,* she cried, rather im- 
prudently. *But,* Joan hastened to continue, 
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^the point which concerns you is this: Wray 
will ask Pauline to marry him; she pities his 
broken heart ! But if you keep yourself well to 
the fore, how can she refrain from pitying you 
also ? Take my advice, Sir Gilbert : don't leave 
London. Stay and — as Bernard would say — ^face 
the music/ 

* I must think about it/ he said. 

*Oh, you mustn't turn tail/ Joan urged. 
* Seize every opportunity to throw yourself in her 
way. For the rest, you must put your trust in 
Providence. With all our puny efforts/ she added, 
there's always something we must leave, you 
know.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Gilbert left Joan without giving a distinct 
promise to stay in London. He could not adopt 
her more hopeful view of the situation, and 
indeed she had been a little carried away by her 
advocacy. But she had suggested the possibility 
of Wray*s being refused by Pauline, and this 
clung to him. He could conceive nothing more 
desirable; that she should make a deliberate 
choice and not choose Wray, would for ever put 
an end to every jealous doubt. Such a consum- 
mation would be worth his present torture. 

Gilbert did not return to Horsemere on Thurs- 
day, but it was another matter to put himself 
deliberately in Pauline*s way. It was true he 
had an invitation, received many weeks ago, for 
Lady Dubison's dance on Friday. He knew that 
in ordinary circumstances she would be present, 
but it was only after dinner on Friday evening 
that he decided to go. 

Pauline and Mrs. Oathcart were not the only 
persons who felt surprised to see him arrive. 
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For his own part, he was painfully embarrassed, 
and for some time he carefully avoided her. He 
never danced, but Pauline manoeuvred so that 
she finished a waltz by his side. With the neces- 
sary differences due to the time and place, she 
greeted him almost in the same sympathetic 
manner as she had met Wray on Monday. 

'I did not expect to see you here,* she mur- 
mured, ignoring her partner. 

' You remembered that I had been invited ? * he 
stammered. 

' Oh yes ; but I imagined your leaving London.' 

'Perhaps I ought not to be here,* he said, 
gloomily. 

* Why not ?* 

*My presence is not an annoyance to 
you?* 

She laid her hand on his arm, and many ob- 
servers marvelled, while Mrs. Oathcart distinctly 
disapproved. 

' Take me where it is cooler,* said Pauline. 

He led her away, and they sat down in the 
most secluded corner to be found. 

'I thought you might be happier at home,' 
she remarked, ' that was why I hoped you would 
go to Horsemere.' 

'Does happiness depend on one*s locality?* 
asked Gilbert. 
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*To some extent. One must be in harmony 
with his surroundings/ 

* I am afraid I should not be in harmony with 
mine, Miss Oathcart.' 

She regarded him reproachfully. 

^ Oh! Miss Oathcart ! ' she faltered. Now some 
persons who passed by compared Pauline with 
Amabel, but the difference was obvious. Amabel 
made no attempt to let her words express her 
feelings. In fact, she amused herself. But 
Pauline meant every word she uttered; there 
was no affectation about her sympathy, and she 
had never been more in earnest than to-night — 
except perhaps during her interview with Wray 
on Monday afternoon. *You always seemed 
so exactly in your place at Horsemere,' said 
Pauline. 

*Then if I am not contented, it will be my 
own fault.' 

* Or — or mine,' she murmured. 

At this point they were interrupted, and 
Gilbert did not find an opportunity to speak to 
Pauline again. It was almost impossible not 
to feel some faint fluttering of hope ; he began to 
attach greater importance to Joan's advice, and 
at least determined to spare no opportunity of 
putting himself in Pauline's way. 

He saw her next on Sunday afternoon. She 
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was walking with Mre. Oathcart near the statue 
of Achilles in Hyde Park, Amabel following with 
Bernard. But as well as Pauline, Gilbert recog- 
nised Wray Waterhouse a yard or two in advaaice 
of himself. 

Gilbert saw the flush of recognition on her 
face, saw her step away from Mrs. Oathcart's 
side, holding forth her right hand with every 
appearance of cordiality. Gilbert pressed his 
lips together, passing on, himself unseen, whilst 
Wray walked by Pauline's side, and Mrs. Oath- 
cart fell back to Amabel and Bernard. 

*I wondered whether she would speak to the 
Johnny,' whispered Bernard. 

'Pauline always keeps her most gracious 
manners for the rejected,' said Amabel. 

'Still, she hasn't rejected Waterhouse, don't 
you know,' Bernard retorted, hopefully. 

* You are staying in England, then,' said 
Pauline, after one or two casual remarks. 

* iiy sister said something about your taking 
op politics.' 

* It *■ the only game worth playing,' he rejoined. 
' A rather serious game 1 ' said Pauline. 
' The whole of life 's a game,' he exclaimed, 

' and we are the pawns.* 

* No, no,' sha protested. 
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* I should have said that you were the Queen,' 
he insisted. 

* You must remember we are living pieces, Wray.' 
*We might be inanimate for all the influence 

we have on our destinies,' he said. 

* I am afraid,' she answered, * you are becoming 
a pessimist. Oh, I know how sorely you have 
been tried. But you mustn't let it spoil you, 
Wray. There are things it is difficult to talk 
about ' 

' Discretion is the better part ' 

* I wish I were always discreet,' said Pauline, 
with a sigh. 

He laughed quietly as he met her eyes, but 
Pauline's face was grave. 

* I aspire to be a reasonable woman,' she con- 
tinued, *but sometimes I feel like one of those 
inebriants who take the pledge and live ration- 
ally a year, then in one day break out and spoil 
everything.' 

^ The breaking out must be an immense relief,' 
he answered. 

* Ah, but when one returns to her senses again, 
think of the remorse; and the mischief may be 
irrevocable.' 

*You have not allowed anything you have 
done to be irrevocable,' said Wray, and they 
were brought to a standstill by the throng. 
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*(3ood afterBOOB, Mr. Wmtethomat^* cried 
Amabd, offering ha^ Innd, wMtat Benmd CHtfy 
nodded. ^ We meet mm crofwd^'Ae added. 

^It's pkaaant to meet mnjwkere,' Wnj 
answered, lowering his Yoice. 

^ I shonldnH baTe imagined yon iktmg^ tkat ! ' 

*'Whj not?' lie demanded. 

^Ton nerer oome to see ns,' she said. 

^Too fcvget I was at your hoose on Monday/ 
Wray suggested. 

* Wdl, I didn't see yoo,' Ae retomed, wilh a 



^aiall I come?' he asked. 

^Why, of comse,' Amabel answered, wMtat 
Bernard gnawed his lower Up and walked on 
with Pauline. 

On reaching home. Proline acG<M[iiianied 
Amabel to the drawing-room. 

^Why did yon bother Wray to c<Mne here?' 
she asked. 

^I didn't know yoo coold hear me,' said 
AmabeL 

^ Bernard heard too.' 

* Anyhow, Mr. Waterhonse didn't require much 
persttasi<m,' Amabel retorted. 

^I dont ond^stand yoo, unless ' 

*^We are mntoally mysterious, my dear. I 
certainly dont anderstand yon,' said Amabel. 
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*I suppose you are playing with Wray to 
torment Bernard,' Pauline suggested. *Wliat 
pleasure can it give you to make the poor fellow 
miserable ? ' 

Amabel laughed aloud. 

*If it comes to poor fellows/ she said, *how 
about Gilbert ? ' 

* No one is more sorryfor him than I,* answered 
Pauline. 

*Are you sorry for Wray Waterhouse too?' 
asked Amabel. 

* I am sincerely sorry for him.' 

* Oh, this is wicked waste I ' Amabel exclaimed. 
'You should cultivate a judicious parsimony. 
Nobody can say that Mr. Waterhouse needs 
much pity.' 

'He looked melancholy enough,' said Pauline, 
gravely. 

*A man can't always be grinning like a 
Cheshire cat ! ' 

'We were talking about Bernard,' Pauline 
continued. ' I used to admire your solitary dis- 
cretion when Bernard had nothing but his pay.' 

' And now he has found salvation on a thousand 
pounds a year.' 

' Isn't it sufficient ? ' asked Pauline. 

Amabel's face flushed vividly. 

' That isn't fair | ' she exclaimed. ' You know 
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I don't care about money, whatever may be my 
faults/ Then Amabel's excitement subsided, 
and she smiled again. * Besides/ she added, 
* Bernard will have ever so much more than a 
thousand a year. 

^How is that?' asked Pauline with scant 
interest. 

' When Mrs. Venables marries, you know,' said 
Amabel mischievously. 

* I don't think she will marry.' 

* Oh, but indeed she will ! ' 

^ I suppose you can tell me the man's name,' 
said Pauline sceptically. 

* Certainly.' 
'Whatisit?' 

' Waterhouse,' said Amabel. *How can you 
be so blind ? ' 

^ I really think that is the most absurd idea I 
ever heard,' exclaimed Pauline, and in her state- 
liest manner she walked to the door. 

She passed Mrs. Oathcart on the threshold, 
and her mother observed Pauline's angry expres- 
sion, while she heard Amabel's gleeful laughter. 

'What have you been saying to annoy your 
sister ? ' Mrs. Oathcart demanded. 

*I simply suggested that Mr. Waterhouse 
might marry Mrs. Venables,' said Amabel. 

'The most ridiculous idea!' Mrs. Oathcart 
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insisted. ^ You have no right to say such a thing 
even in jest. Why do you imagine Mr. Water- 
house is coming here ? ' 

^Oh, I suppose he likes to come,* answered 
Amabel, rather self-consciously. 

* Pauline has given up an excellent match for 
his sake,* said Mrs. Oathcart, ^and no wonder 
she was annoyed.' 

* Of course, no one likes to hear a man doesn't 
care for her,' Amabel retorted, * whether she 
wants him or not. I won't say Pauline doesn't 
want him.' 

Later that Sunday evening Mrs. Oathcart 
discussed the matter with her husband. 

* We met Mr. Waterhouse this afternoon,' she 
explained, ' and he had a long conversation with 
Pauline. He seems on such excellent terms with 
Amabel too. She suggested that he should 
call.' 

' H'm ! ' ejaculated Mr. Oathcart dubiously. 

* There can be no doubt about one thing,' she 
continued. * Pauline has got herself talked 
about again, and the only possible solution is 
for her to marry the man.' 

*My dear,' said Mr. Oathcart, *you are an 
opportunist.' 

Wray came on Wednesday, when he found 
Bernard Venables and one or two other guests 
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in Mrs. Oathcart's drawing-room. His reception 
could not have been more cordial. 

'I suppose/ said Pauline, 'you are renewing 
many old friendships. Do you see much of Mrs. 
Venables?' 

' Her garden is delightfully shady these glowing 
afternoons,* answered Wray. 

*To say nothing of Amaryllis,' murmured 
Amabel. 

*But,' Wray continued, *I have not taken 
advantage of it since I met your people there 
a week ago.' 

When Wray ten minutes later took the chair 
which Bernard had just left by Amabel's side, 
that young man regarded him with anything but 
a friendly expression. 

* I fear Venables' antipathy to me is incurable,' 
said Wray, with a smile. 

'Oh, I can tell you how to win his eternal 
gratitude ! ' cried Amabel. 

' Would the game be worth the candle ? ' 

' A matter of taste,' said Amabel. ' You have 
only to marry his aunt, you know.' 

*You discuss serious matters with shocking 
flippancy,' Wray retorted. 

' I 'm bound to do that,' she said. 

'Why?' 

' To maintain a happy medium in my family.' 
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* Anyhow/ he suggested, *your advice is 
hardly disinterested/ 

' Indeed it is.* 

He looked at her with a smile — 

^ Isn't Venables engaged in the vain exercise 
of kicking against Fate? ' 

*I daresay you haven't heard,' said Amabel. 
* Mrs. Venables does good by stealth.' 

* Well, I think that 's the fact,' he retorted. 

* She has endowed her nephew with a thousand 
pounds a year.' 

*Let me hasten to felicitate you,' said Wray, 
leaning towards her, not unobserved by Bernard. 

* What a mean return for my confidence ! ' she 
exclaimed. 

^ Isn't it a matter for congratulation?' he 
asked. 

*Oh, I don't know. I think things are im- 
mensely nice as they are,' said Amabel. 

'But, you see, they won't continue as they 
are. The world moves on, and even you will 
grow old some day.' 

* Please don't suggest anything horrid,' she 
pleaded. 

* It points a moral,' he answered. 

'I detest stories with a moral. Though,' 
Amabel added, 'one may perceive a moral in 
Mrs. Venables' liberality.' 
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* Her object no doubt is to facilitate Venables' 
marriage,' said Wray, significantly. 

* But it seems to remove all probability of her 
own marriage. Ton see, if she intended to 
marry, all her property would pass to Bernard 
as a matter of course, and the allowance would 
be quite unnecessary.' 




CHAPTER XX 

Although Joan had paid the piper, she found 
that she could not call the tune. This sounded 
rather discordant, and it required an effort to 
take anything like a cheerful view of life. 

She had on her hands two melancholy, dis- 
contented, hopeless men, whilst the third held 
studiously aloof. 

Bernard afforded a fine study in jealousy. 
There was nothing of the man of the world 
about Bernard Venables save his clothes. His 
experiences were of the narrowest order, for he 
had never bestowed an amatory thought on any 
woman but Amabel. Upon her he bestowed a 
great many such thoughts, but once more the 
fruit of his love was bitter in the mouth. 

* You know, Bernard,' said Joan, about a fort- 
night after Wray's second visit to Gloucester 
Place — ^it was after breakfast one morning, — *I 
am immensely pleased to have you here, but don't 
you think you might try to smile now and then ? ' 
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* Upon my soul, I can't,' he answered ; * I feel 
too beastly miserable.' 

*You didn't enjoy the dance at Mrs. Por- 
chester's last night, then ? ' 

*I never spent such an evening in my life!' 
he cried. 

* Amabel was there ? ' 

* Oh yes, she was there,' he said. 

* Wasn't she nice to you ? ' 

*She was nice enough. She always is, if it 
comes to that. But then she's so infernally nice 
to other Johnnies too.' 

* To any one in particular ? ' asked Joan, rather 
eagerly. 

* Why, to Waterhouse,' he said. * It's the same 
old game, only worse. He's always at Gloucester 
Place. I never seem to go to the house without 
meeting him.' 

' But he goes to see Pauline,' Joan suggested. 
' How does she receive him ? ' 
' I only wish ' 

* Well ? ' she urged. 

^I wish Amabel showed the same sort of 
coming-on disposition to me.' 

Joan could not resist a smile at the suggestion 
of such a deficiency, though she was not feeling 
very mirthful. 

* A man doesn't usually like that sort of thing 
in a woman,' she insisted. 
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* Anyhow, it's awfully jolly in a girl/ said 
Bernard. 

* Was Sir Gilbert at Mrs. Porchester's ? ' asked 
Joan. 

*Yes/ answered Bernard, and he at last 
mastered a smile. 

* How did Pauline treat him? * 

*' Oh, just the same as she treats Waterhouse,' 
he cried. *It seems to me that every woman 
can drive a team. Ton my word, I shouldn't 
know which to back. They 're running neck and 
neck.' 

*Well,' said Joan, Mf that's the case, it's a 
little difllcult to see why you should be jealous.' 

* Anyhow, I can't stand her going on as she 
did last night. Every one noticed it. I'm not 
going to put up with it. It 's just a little too 
thick.' 

*You have only yourself to please, my dear 
boy.' 
' I don't please myself,' he muttered. 

* Have you asked Amabel ? ' 

* I haven't exactly asked her,' said Bernard. 

* Wouldn't it be as well before your final 
renunciation?' Joan suggested. *Take my 
advice: ask her plainly whether she will be 
your wife.' 

*You see, I've tried ever so many times,' he 
answered ruefully. 
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' Tried ? ' 

* She won't let me get it out, you know.' 

* How can she prevent you ? ' asked Joan, 

* Sometimes she begins to play the piano. Last 
time she put her hand over my lips.' 

*What a curious method!' said Joan, very 
solemnly. 
*I can't make Amabel out,' he exclaimed. 

* She 's immensely nice to me one hour, and she 
treats me like a criminal the next. Besides, she 's 
just as nice to other fellows.' 

*It is to be hoped she doesn't silence them 
all the same way,' Joan retorted. 

*I can't stand it,' cried Bernard. *I shall 
chuck the regiment and try to get in for some 
fighting somewhere.' 

*Well, make an effort to take your life more 
easily in the meantime,' said Joan, * if it 's only 
for my sake. And you may accept it as a fact 
that Wray intends to ask Pauline to be his wife.' 

* I wish he 'd hurry up, then,' Bernard retorted. 

* But,' he added, * Amabel says he won't.' 

* Amabel is a charming girl,' said Joan, ' but 
she doesn't possess all the wisdom in the world. 
The only question is whether Pauline will accept 
him.' 

The following afternoon Joan received a visit 
from Gilbert, whom she had not Sj^en for more 
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than a week. He looked quite as disconsolate as 
he had done that evening when she summoned 
him to her presence ; and he announced that he 
had called to say good-bye. 

*What is the meaning of that?' she asked, 
with an air of resignation. 

* I think I made a mistake in staying/ he said. 
* I have only prolonged the agony.' 

* Then you acknowledge yourself beaten ? ' Joan 
suggested. 

* Yes,' he returned. * Besides, my presence is 
an annoyance to Pauline.' 

' How does she show her annoyance ? ' 

* She doesn't show it ' 

*Then how do you know it exists?' Joan 
demanded. 

' You see,' he cried abruptly, * we are always 
meeting — I and Waterhouse, I mean.' 

' At Mrs. Porchester's, for instance ? ' 

* Ah, Bernard told you ! ' said Gilbert. 

* Bernard's was a very different story,' she 
answered. * According to him, it was with 
Amabel that Wray made himself, well — a little 
conspicuous.' 

* Perhaps he did,' Gilbert admitted. * But you 
know what Amabel is.' 

* Still, Wray shows a certain facility in adapt- 
ing himself to her moods,' 
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* The fact is,* said Gilbert, * I don't fancy the 
fellow is very keen ' 

*How happy could he be with either!' cried 
Joan, rather wistfully. 

* Or with neither.' 

She looked brightly into Gilbert's face. 

* You think that Wray ' 

* Of course, he knows she has thrown me over,' 
said Gilbeii;; that's the maddening part of it. 
He doesn't care — to him, it's a kind of game, 
and to me ' 

* Will you take my advice ? ' she cried a little 
excitedly. * Will you forestall him ? ' 

He shook his head decidedly. 

* I have done,' he said. * Only — there 's a 
cussedness about things somehow.' 

* Yes, there is,' she admitted. 

' You have found that out too ? ' he suggested. 

* Oh, please don't bring me into the vortex,' 
she cried, with a laugh. 

'I can't understand what the women see in 
the fellow,' muttered Gilbert, buttoning his coat 
and rising. 

"Then you have quite decided to return to 
Horsemere ? ' she said. 

* To-morrow morning. I have been neglecting 
my affairs. It 's time I looked after them.' 

On his way to the gate, Gilbert met Bernard, 
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and stopping, explained that he was returning to 
Horsemere the next day. 

* By the by,' he added, * you might run down. 
My mother will be very pleased. Why not come 
on Friday ' 

* The day after to-morrow ? ' asked Bernard. 

* Yes, to stay till Tuesday, or as much longer 
as you can. There *s a good train at six o'clock.' 

Bernard promised to go, and having accom- 
panied Gilbert to the gate, he entered the house 
to tell Joan, who, in fact, felt rather pleased 
at the prospect of a few days' relief from his 
society. 

She had not seen Wray since the afternoon 
when he had heard of Gilbert's dismissal by 
Pauline. Until that day, he had been frequently 
at her home, but he had held persistently aloof 
ever since. 

No doubt Joan could easily have met him, she 
could easily have thrown herself in his way. 
But his absence annoyed her; and far from 
intending to cross his path, she assured herself 
that she would go out of her course to avoid 
him, and she decided that from every point of 
view it were better. 

Yet, chancing to see him in Bond Street on 
Thursday morning, she ordered her coachman to 
stop the horses. 
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* Which way are you going?' she asked, as 
Wray stood on the kerb. 

^ To the devil I think, post haste,' he answered. 

^ dome to lunch with me instead,' she urged, 
and after a moment's hesitation he stepped into 
the victoria. 

*You are a stranger,' he said, as they were 
driven rapidly homewards. Joan's horses were 
always driven at a smart pace. 

* Whose is the fault ? ' she asked. 

* Anyhow, it 's my immense misfortune.' 

* Then we won't talk about it. Let us taboo 
every painful topic. How have you been amusing 
yourself ? — dwell on the brighter side of things ! 
I have had occasional news of you from Bernard.' 

* I met him the other evening,' said Wray. 
^ And Amabel I ' she suggested. 

' Ah, that girl certainly belongs to the brighter 
part of life,' Wray exclaimed. * I think Venables 
is to be envied.' 

* We tabooed painful topics. Envy is one.' 

* Well, I am not envious.' 

* That is just as well,' said Joan. 

*But I am abominably covetous,' Wray in- 
sisted. 

* What is the difference ? ' 

'You covet the desired object, you envy its 
owner.' 



^ 
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^ Isn't it easy to become a little mixed, 
Wray?' 

*Not if there happens to be no owner,' he 
suggested. 

* But if you covet mere flotsam, what prevents 
your putting forth your hand and grasping it ? ' 
Joan demanded. 

* Oh, well, one's hands are tied,' said Wray. 
They were driven along Baker Street, they 

crossed Marylebone Boad, and entered Regent's 
Park by Olarence Gate. 

* A cockney Paradise,' cried Wray, looking at 
the boats on the ornamental water, at the waist- 
coated rowers, at the children and nursemaids 
on the brink. 

* I hope you can endure a tSte-Or-tete luncheon,' 
said Joan ; ^ the fact is, Bernard 's too restless to 
stay at home.' 

They entered the gate, and presently alighted 
at the door of the large, rather gloomy-looking, 
old-fashioned house. 

* Now, I must leave you for five minutes,' she 
said in the drawing-room. And when she had 
gone away, Wray flung himself with a sense 
of profound satisfaction into a corner of the 
sofa. 

After a short absence, having removed her 
hat, Joan returned, and presently the gong 

o 
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sounded, and he gave her his arm to the dining- 
room. 

She made the most charming hostess, talking 
of commonplace, safe subjects, indeed, but illumi- 
nating them by her own gaiety. It was not 
until the meal ended, and they were sitting in 
the shade of the elm-trees in the garden, that 
Joan remarked that she had seen Sir Gilbert 
yesterday. 

*He came to say farewell,' she explained. 
*He lords it over a sort of model village at 
Horsemere, you know. Sir Gilbert has a great 
many acres and a great many views of his own.' 

*I always set him down as a man without a 
notion beyond horses and diet,' said Wray. 

* You have not seen much of him,' she retorted, 
*' and probably he felt little temptation to confide 
his pet schemes to your ears.' 

* Still, I have come across him rather often 
during the last week or two.' 

*You anticipated that he would quietly re- 
tire ' 

* Well, yes,' said Wray. 

* To leave the field clear for you,' she suggested. 
* How is Pauline?' she asked, after a short silence. 

* Oh, she seems all right.' 

* There has been no fresh development ? ' asked 
Joan. 
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* We are merely drifting.* 

*Ck)uld anything possibly be pleasanter this 
weather ? ' she cried, 

* Anyhow, this sort of thing cannot go on for 
ever,' was the answer, *The suspense is un- 
bearable.* 

* The suspense ! * 

*Of course, my own course is perfectly 
straight ' 

* Is there the slightest question about Pauline's? * 
Joan asked. 

*I suppose not. No, there's not a doubt,* 
Wray returned. 

* In fact, you have returned to the status quo 
ante ' 

* With a difference,* he hinted. * You see, she 
feels the embarrassment of the situation. Every- 
thing seems tentative. I must put an end to it 
and take the plunge.' 

* Immediately ? * 

* To-morrow,* said Wray. * But,* he continued 
reflectively, * Pauline is quite a different woman.* 

* The change is for the better ?' Joan suggested. 
*Well, yes, I think so. She struck the chord 

at our first meeting.' 

* In a minor key ! ' 

* She is everlastingly reproaching herself.' 
' Oh, well * 
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* She seems to accuse herself of a kind of in- 
constancy. She regards me with a sort of pity, 
remorsefully, as if she had done me some wrong/ 

^ Whereas it is Sir Gilbert whom she has injured. 
And by way of retaliation,' Joan exclaimed, * you 
purpose to injure her. You will never get along 
together. You are too much alike ' 

* Too much alike ! ' cried Wray with a laugh. 
*You are as bad as she is — or ought I to 

say as good ? I really don't know which to call 
it. But there!' she said, *you must go your 
way ' 



* You wouldn't hinder me- 



* It is obviously beyond my power ! ' 

* But if you could ? ' he persisted. 

* I am not sure it would be worth while,' said 
Joan. 
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*Is Mrs. Oathcart at home?' asked Wray the 
following afternoon. 

* No, sir.' 

* Miss Oathcart ? ' 

*Only Miss Amabel is at home, sir,' said the 
servant. 

Wray hesitated a moment. 

*I should like to see her,' he answered, and 
followed the parlour-maid upstairs. 

Amabel came gaily to receive him, looking 
quite her best and brightest this afternoon. 

* They are all out,' she exclaimed. 

^Does that signify that I ought not to have 
come upstairs ? ' "^ 

*You ought not to have come at all,' she 
retorted. 

* I think you invited me,' said Wray. 

* Quite a different thing. Hospitality might 
compel the invitation, but ever so many reasons 
might make you refuse it.' 

21S 
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* So you regard me as a bird of ill omen,' Wray 
suggested. 

^You certainly have not brought us good 
fortune,' said Amabel. 

'The fact is, I wanted rather particularly to 
see Mrs. Cathcart.' 

^ To see my mother ! ' exclaimed Amabel, with 
a lift of her eyebrows. 

*I believe that is the orthodox way to act,* 
he said. 

Amabel looked at him with unqualified astonish- 
ment. 

* Then you are — you are going to * 

*Do you wish me luck?' he asked, smiling 
rather drearily. 

* Most certainly not.' 
*You seem surprised ' 

* I am — utterly surprised. I canH get over it,' 
said Amabel. 

*Why did you imagine I came here — that I 
have been to so many other houses? Hasn't 
my conduct always pointed in one direction?' 
Wray demanded. 

*Of course, that was the obvious interpreta- 
tion,' she said. * But — well, I hate the obvious. 
And I hate that. I sincerely hope that Pauline 
won't have anything to do with you.' 

His eager tones might easily have misled her. 



> 
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*Do you think there's the slightest doubt?' 
he exclaimed. 

^You can easily set it at rest,' Amabel 
retorted. 

* I want you to tell me,' Wray urged. 

*I am not the proper person to ask,' she 
insisted. 

To her further astonishment, Wray rose im- 
pulsively, advancing towards her chair. 

*For God's sake, tell me,' he said excitedly. 
*Is there the slightest cause to doubt that 
Pauline will marry me ? ' 

*' If she does, there ought to be a ghost at your 
wedding,' answered Amabel. 

*But will she marry me?' he demanded, 
obviously hanging upon her reply. 

Amabel laughed a little incongruously. 

*I did not think you were nearly so intense,' 
she said. * Though Pauline warned me you could 
dissemble ' 

*You have not answered my question,' he 
insisted. 

*HowcanI?' 

*You must know something of Pauline's 
intentions.' 

* Nothing in the world. At least ' 

*At all events, you have formed your own 
opinion,' Wray urged. 
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*' That is not the same thing as expressing it/ 

* Please put an end to my suspense,' he 
entreated. 

She looked at him stiU rather sceptically. 
*' Is it really a matter of such vital moment to 
you ? ' she asked. 

* A matter almost of life or death/ said Wray. 

* I fear she will — ^yes,* answered Amabel slowly, 
* I think Pauline will marry you.' 

She had scarcely finished speaking, she was 
still gazing into his eager, questioning face, when 
the door opened. 

* Mr. Venables,' the servant announced. 
Stopping on the threshold, Bernard understood 

the situation at a glance I He looked sorry that 
he had come, as if he only desired to go away 
again. 

But the door was closed the next moment, and 
he had no alternative but to advance into the 
room. He recognised unusual embarrassment in 
Amabel's face as he coldly took her hand. 

* I am going down to Horsemere,' he stammered. 
*I have to catch the half-past five train — I 
thought I'd just look in to say good-bye, you 
know.' 

' Are you staying a long time ? ' asked Amabel, 
quite herself again. 

* Only two or three days,' said Bernard. 
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Wray offered his right hand to Amabel. 
*I shall come at the same hour to-morrow?* 
he suggested. 

* Yes, please,' she answered. 

* You think I shall be able to see Mrs. Oathcart 
then ? ' 

* I will ask her to stay at home,' said AmabeL 
Wray nodded to Bernard, who took the 

scantiest notice of him in return ; then he left 
the room. As the door closed, Bernard stood 
staring reproachfully at Amabel, while she 
looked demurely up into his face. 

*Well?' she said, breaking the somewhat 
oppressive silence. 

* I fancy I arrived at an inconvenient moment I ' 
he retorted. 

* To be frank, you did.' 

*I interrupted an interesting conversation?' 
Bernard insisted. 

* Oh, very interesting.' 

'Anyhow, you can get along with it when 
Waterhouse comes to-morrow.' 

* Oh dear no I There 's no more to be said,' 
she retorted. *Not between him and me, at 
least.' 

Bernard stared her almost out of countenance. 
His cheeks looked flushed and swollen. 

* Am I — am I to congratulate you ? ' he asked. 
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* You may, if you like.* 

^I suppose it will come oflF rather soon,' he 
muttered. 

' I don't suppose Wray will care to wait,' she 
said, with a laugh. ^I never saw a man much 
more eager.' 

He pressed his lips hard together; his face 
was contorted. Suddenly there was a quick 
catch in his breath, and, turning his back, Ber- 
nard strode to one of the windows. His neck 
was bowed, and his back in some manner seemed 
to express the deepest and most woeful dejection. 

Amabel's laugh rang out merrily. He turned 
abruptly to face her. 

' For Heaven's sake, don't laugh at a fellow ! ' 
he exclaimed. 

' Oh, Bernie ! Bernie ! ' she cried. 

^ I think I may as well be going,' he said. 

*Well, good-bye,' she answered. *I hope you 
will have a good time.' 

'You've led me a dog's life the last few 
weeks,' he retorted. 

' And I thought we had spent such a delightful 
month ! ' said Amabel. 

He breathed a portentous sigh. 

* Good-bye,' he said, and stepped towards the 
door. 

* It would serve you right to let you go,' she 
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cried, as he was about to open it. ^ Oh, Bernie, 
what a— a goose you are I ' 

' I don't need telling that. I 've been a fool,' 
he rejoined. 

^ You need not be horrid as well,' said Amabel. 
' What has poor Wray done to annoy you ? ' 

' Wray ! ' Bernard muttered. 

* Why not?' 

* Oh, of course ' 

*You see, he's going to be my brother,' she 
said. 

Bernard returned to the middle of the room. 
He threw his hat and stick on the table. He 
felt as if his hair was standing on end. 

* Going to be your— your brother I' he ex- 
claimed. 

* Yes,' said Amabel. 

* He is going to marry Pauline ? ' 

* She 's the only sister I have, you see.' 

* Good Lord 1 ' cried Bernard, ' is that what the 
Johnny was telling you ? ' 

' How many more times ' 

'Why on earth did you make such a fool of 
me ? * he demanded. 

*You deserved to be punished,' she insisted. 
* How could you imagine such a thing ! ' 

* Well, I don't know,' he returned ; * I fancy a 
good many people have thought the same.' 
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* Nonsense ! ' 

' After the way you 've been going on with him.' 

* Oh, one must amuse one's self,' she answered. 
*The poor man required distraction. You per- 
ceive he hasn't suffered; and I am sure I have 
not.' 

* Is that true, Amabel ? ' 

* You ought to know,' she said. 

' Look here, darling,' Bernard exclaimed, ' I 'm 
going to put an end to this sort of thing.' 

* What sort of thing ? ' 

* Amusing yourself, as you call it.' 

* You '11 have to kill me, then, Bernie,' she 
answered quietly. 

'You have done your best to settle me,' he 
retorted. 

She looked up rather wistfully. *I — I didn't 
think you would take it — that you would feel it 
quite so deeply,' said Amabel. 

' You must promise to be my wife,' he insisted. 

*But I don't wish to be any one's wife,' she 
answered. * And what a life I should lead you ! 
Wliat a life you 'd lead me too I Because, you 
see, Bernie, a leopard can't change his spots, 
and I know I ' 

* You 're the sweetest girl in the world,' he 
protested. 

* But sugar disagrees with so many persons,' 
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she cried. ^ I know I am not very full of ballast, 
and youUl admit you are a little exacting, 
Bernie/ 

*I am/ he confessed. ^And I am going to 
marry you before I sail for India.' 

'Well,' said Amabel, 'I hope you will never 
forget what a sacrifice I am making ! ' 

The consequence was that Bernard missed his 
train. Indeed, he would have sent Gilbert a 
telegram if Amabel had not ominously ordered 
him to go to Horsemere, as he had arranged. 
He reached the house in the middle of dinner, 
but he could not pretend to any deep regret. 
His trouble was to keep his good fortune to 
himself until Lady Strachan left him alone with 
Gilbert. Then he poured forth his story. Com- 
pletely selfish in the freshness of his happiness, he 
spared Strachan no details. 

'Then,' said Gilbert, as his cigar went out, 
'Waterhouse purposes to speak definitely to 
Pauline to-morrow ? ' 

Bernard looked at his companion's woebegone 
face, and remembered. 

' Yes, I 'm afraid he does,' was the answer. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Mrs. Oathcart had always clung to the pious 
opinion that everything would come right if one 
only waited patiently. And now her faith was 
rewarded. She felt at least satisfied with 
Amabel's engagement to Bernard, and she 
looked forward to see Pauline happily settled 
before many hours had passed. 

* Where is Pauline ? ' she asked at four o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon. 

* In the drawing-room,' said Amabel. 

'Then tell Mary I will see Mr. Waterhouse 
here/ answered Mrs. Oathcart, with the conse- 
quence that, on Wray's arrival, he was brought 
to Mr. Oathcart's room. 

Nothing could be more effusive than her 
greeting on this occasion. She apologised for 
receiving him in that room; she took his hat 
and stick from his hands. 

*Pray sit down,' she insisted. 'I think you 
will find that the most comfortable chair,' and 
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she indicated the one in which her husband spent 
so many iiours. 

* I thought it better to see you first,' he said. 

* Oh, certainly,* answered Mrs. Oathcart. 

* I want your permission to ask Pauline to be 
my wife,' said Wray, without any excessive 
enthusiasm. 

* You are quite at liberty to see my daughter,' 
she rejoined. ^ But in a matter of this sort no 
mother ought to attempt to influence her child.' 

* But still,' he suggested, * you think I may — 
may expect a favourable reply ? ' 

* My dear Mr. Waterhouse,' said Mrs. Oathcart, 
* I shall be perfectly candid with you. We cannot 
pretend to forget all that happened two years 
ago ' 

* No,' he cried, deprecatingly. 

* I confess I have acted injudiciously,' she con- 
tinued. * I did it for the best, but I quite under- 
rated the strength of Pauline's affection. In fact, 
I was convinced she had put Sir Gilbert in your 
place.' 

* But now ' 

*You need have no fear on Sir Gilbert's 
account,' she said eagerly; ^not the least. In 
the face of all that has occurred, I must say I 
consider there is only one conceivable denoue- 
ment.' 
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* Yes/ said Wray gloomily. 

* Now/ she cried fussily, ' you are impatient to 
see dear Pauline. She is in the drawing-room.' 

* Does she know that I ' 

* Not that you were coming to-day, but,' Mrs. 
Oathcart archly added, *no doubt she will not 
be very, very deeply surprised to see you at any 
time.' 

Wray took his hat and rose. 

* I will take you upstairs,' said Mrs. Oathcart, 
and Wray opened the door. She led the way to 
the drawing-room, entering it first. Pauline 
raised her eyes, and with an expression almost 
of timidity pushed back her hair. 

* I have brought you a visitor, darling,' cried 
Mrs. Oathcart. *Mr. Waterhouse desires to 
speak to you. Now, my dear Mr. Waterhouse,' 
she added, raising her right hand, * I shall allow 
you precisely ten minutes in which to discuss 
your affairs.' 

With a significant smile, Mrs. Oathcart then 
quitted the room. Wray and Pauline remained 
standing, and it were hard to say who felt the 
more thoroughly embarrassed. But Wray plunged 
into the midst of things — 

'I need not explain why I am here,' he said. 
'You know what brought me back to Eng- 
land ' 
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*I felt immensely sorry for you, Wray/ 
answered Pauline, ^ and I felt a little guilty too/ 

' Oh, there was no need for that,' said Wray ; 
*and now I have come to ask you to marry me.' 

*You know,' she answered gently, 'it is not 
long since I promised to marry Gilbert.' 

'But if my letter had not been kept from 
you ' 

'That made me angry,' she said. 'Before 
I could accept Gilbert, I hesitated and hesitated. 
Sometimes I distrust myself. I told him, I told 
my mother, I wished you were here. I wished 
I might have the opportunity to choose between 
you. The desired circumstances actually arose, 
and I was not told. That was what enraged 
me. But,' she added, ' I had accepted Gilbert.' 

' Yes ! ' cried Wray, with intense eagerness. 

'If I had not loved him, I should not have 
done that.' 

'But you — you broke off your engagement,' 
Wray suggested. 

' No r she said. 

' But surely ' 

' He broke it off,' she insisted. 

' I always understood ' 

' I cannot tell how I might have acted,' she 
said. ' I was not in a mood to act very reason- 
ably. I felt extremely angry — ^not with Gilbert, — 
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with circumstances, with myself. I am afraid 
I told him I regretted my decision, and he was 
chivalrous — he set me free.' 

Wray stared at her almost incredulously. 

^Then you are not going to have anything 
more to do with me ! ' he exclaimed. 

She smiled faintly. 

* I ought to feel insulted that you should think 
it possible,' she said. 

'Insultedl' 

*To be suspected of such ^that you could 

imagine me capable of turning from one man to 
another in that way. Because, it would be 
shameful.' 

^I thought you had made a mistake,' Wray 
suggested. 

* It was no mistake,' she rejoined. 

* You know,' he said cheerfully, ' you are some- 
thing of a puzzle to me.' 

*' A disappointment at least,' she murmured. 
*I have not a word to say,' he returned. *I 
accept the situation without reserve.' 

* I know you are a brave man, Wray.' 

*' I begin to think I am a rather vain one,' he 
said, with a laugh. 

* Believe me,' she answered, *I am sincerely 
sorry for you. You must try to forget. Don't 
let me feel the reproach of having spoilt your 
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life. I feared what was coming/ Pauline added, 
*only I shrank from opening your wound. At 
first I almost experimented on myself, but, 
forgive me, Wray, I have seen you often since, 
and • 

* I don't come well out of the comparison,' he 
said cheerfully. *But, I assure you, my chief 
wish is to see you happy in your own way.' 

* You are generous,' she cried, holding forth her 
right hand. 

As he took it, the door opened, and Mrs. Oath- 
cart entered with a radiant face. Closing the 
door, she faced the pair with a significant and 
comprehensive smile. 

*You are not going, dear Mr. Waterhouse,' 
she exclaimed. *You must not hurry away. 
Mr. Oathcart will be home very soon ' 

Breaking off abruptly, too infatuated to observe 
any inauspicious symptom, Mrs. Oathcart rested 
her hands on Pauline's shoulders. 

*6od bless you, my darling!' she murmured, 
and embraced her daughter impressively. On 
turning her head, she stared about her with an 
expression of blank astonishment. Seizing his 
opportunity, Wray had made his escape. 

*What a dreadful mistake you are making, 
mother ! ' cried Pauline. 

^ A mistake ! ' said Mrs. Oathcart. 
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* What must you all think of me ! ' 

* Surely you have not refused Mr. Waterhouse ! * 

* How could you imagine I should accept him ? ' 
demanded Pauline. 

* Well 1 ' Mrs. Oathcart ejaculated, * I am sure 
I wish I knew what to think about you,' and she 
left the room in search of Amabel, whose 
conduct just now seemed to stand out from her 
sister's in wholesome contrast. 

On reaching the street, Wray found it difficult 
to comport himself like a sober, well-ordered 
citizen. He was wellnigh intoxicated by the 
unexpected result of his interview with Pauline ; 
it required all his self-restraint to refrain from 
some indecorous manifestation of feeling. 

Ck)ncerning his destination, however, he did 
not for an instant hesitate. When he heard that 
Joan was ^not at home,' he sent an urgent 
message, with the consequence that she con- 
sented to receive him. 

* I should not have admitted any other human 
being,' she said, entering the drawing-room. 

* I have come from Gloucester Place,' he cried. 

* No wonder you look so cheerful,' she answered. 
*' What is the matter ? ' he asked, noticing how 

pale and worn she looked. 

* Oh, nothing ' 

* You are not well ? ' he persisted. 
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* I suppose you would call it a fit of the blues/ 
said Joan. ^But I am quite prepared to con- 
gratulate you.* 

* You may ! ' he exclaimed. 

* I do,' she faltered. 

*With all sincerity,' he continued. * Pauline 
won't have me at any price. She has washed 
her hands of me.' 

Joan stared at him with something like dismay 
in her face. Her hands were pressed against 
her bosom, and her eyes shone with a suspicious 
April brightness. 

In a moment she had rallied herself. 

* Does she still think you are broken-hearted ? ' 
she asked, with apparent irrelevancy. 

' Upon my word, I believe she does. But,' he 
added, ' I did my best ' 



* You did not tell her- 



* How could I ? — ^five minutes after asking her 
to marry me I ' he answered. 

*You seem erratic enough for most things,' 
Joan said. 'Now,' she added, Hhat chapter is 
ended.' 

* Quite.' 

*Tell me frankly,' Joan asked, *were you in 
love with her ? ' 

* No,' he said stoutly. 

* Never ? ' 
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^ Never,' he insisted. ^ But, you see,* he con- 
tinued, Mf a very beautiful woman lets a man 
see she is devoted to him, don't you think he 
might require to borrow a little of Joseph Sur- 
face's morality ? ' 

^You mean that Pauline — weU, she threw 
herself at your head, but missed the mark ? ' 

^ I fear I let myself go,' he admitted. * But, 
as to love — I have loved only one woman in my 
life.' 

* Long — long ago ? ' she demanded. 

* Not very long.' 

* Since your return ? ' 

* Yes,' he answered. 

Joan remained silent a few moments, then she 
said — 

* There's another disappointment in store for 
you, I am afraid, Wray.' 

* I am prepared for that — to be candid,' he 
retorted. 

* You always have spoken candidly to me, you 
know.' 

* Somehow,' he said, *you are different from 
other women.' 

^ So that you can almost forget I am a woman,' 
she suggested. 

*You are the most womanly woman in the 
world,' Wray insisted. 
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* Apart from other considerations,' she said, 
' you can hardly expect any self-respecting 
woman to listen to you quite so soon ' 

*' But I could wait, Joan 1 ' 

* I fear you must be prepared for disappoint- 
ment,' she answered. 

* Anyhow,' he cried, * you rejoice at my blessed 
failure to-day ? ' 

Joan regarded him curiously ; her expression 
half-petulant, half-mocking. The sunlight fell 
upon her fair hair, she looked winsome as a 
woman could. 

* You rejoice ? ' he insisted. 

^ Does it matter ? ' she asked. 

^ Your marriage would certainly matter to me,' 
said Wray. 

She had no answer for him, and after a few 
minutes he bade her good-bye. 

As soon as she was alone, Joan went to the 
morning-room. Sitting down at the secretary, 
without a moment's hesitation, she took a pen. 
She gave Bernard an account of what had 
occurred, requesting him to enlighten Gilbert. 
Looking at her watch when the letter was 
finished, she saw that it was too late for the 
country post. Bernard would not receive the 
news until Monday's second delivery. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Sir Gilbert Strachan was a practical man. As 
soon as Bernard told him the contents of Joan's 
letter, he put from his mind everything but the 
essential fact. 

Pauline had done with Wray Waterhouse. 
Gilbert wasted no lamentations or regrets over 
the past ; he thought only of the future ; and as 
his guest was as eager to return to London as 
himself, they determined to lose no time. 

They separated at Oharing Cross Station — 
Bernard to go to Regent's Park, where Joan 
still remained ignorant of his good fortune; 
Gilbert to lose no time in bringing Pauline to 
an understanding. 

Pauline had scarcely reckoned on such prompti- 
tude ; she wished she had had a longer warning. 
She felt that she had a great deal to say. She 
desired to make everything as clear to Gilbert as 
it was to herself. She would like him to under- 
stand precisely why she had acted as she had 
done. 

8S2 
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Never was a man less willing to listen, how- 
ever. Gilbert held out his arms; and when 
Pauline drew back, intent on expounding her 
motives, he followed her, with an insistence to 
which she was entirely unaccustomed. He 
overcame her resistance, he took her in his arms. 

^ But, Gilbert, I have so much to say,' Pauline 
protested. 

^ I have heard all it is necessary to hear,' he 
answered. 

* What — what have you heard ? ' she asked. 

^ You have given Waterhouse his dismissal I ' 
^Oh, how you have all misunderstood meT 
cried Pauline. 
* " I cannot understand, I love ! " ' he quoted. 
^ Is that sufficient ? ' she demanded. 

* Not quite ; but I know that I am loved^' said 
GUbert. 

* But how could you imagine ' 

^ That is all done with, Pauline.' 

* You actually thought me capable ' 

* If any one is to be blamed, blame me ! ' urged 
Gilbert. 

^I know I was a little out of temper,' she 
admitted. 

* A little, dear.' 

^ I want to explain what immense provocation 
I had ' 
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But Gilbert bad no desire to listen. 

*' You suggested once that I was a despot/ he 
said, ^ and I intend to be despotic now. I shall 
impose the closure. You have had your oppor- 
tunity, and now let us be practical. The main 
question is, Oan we still be married as soon as if 
this little interlude had not occurred? ' 

He stuck to his point, and, a little regretfully, 
Pauline yielded. 

*' I do want you quite to understand,' she 
persisted, but he found a means to silence her. 

A quarter of an hour later, Pauline rang the 
bell and asked the servant to send her mother. 
Consumed by curiosity though Mrs. Cathcart 
was, no earthly consideration would have tempted 
her to interrupt the conference on the present 
occasion. Amabel accompanied her, and Gilbert 
shook hands warmly with both the mother and 
the daughter. 

^ I have to congratulate you,* he said, ^ and I 
was to say that Bernard is coming to dinner.* 
Then Gilbert turned to Mrs. Cathcart : * Pauline 
and I hope to keep to the original date,' he 
suggested. 

If he had hinted at being married next week, 
Mrs. Cathcart would have raised no objection. 
Tiiat the marriage state was desirable for Pauline, 
she had no doubt whatever. 
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^ I am sure I have not the slightest objection,* 
she said — * if you have made up your minds,* she 
could not refrain from adding. 

^Yes, we have quite made up our minds/ 
answered Pauline. 

^ Well,' cried Amabel, with a laugh, *' don't do 
it again.' 

In the meantime Bernard was enlightening 
Joan. Nothing could exceed his enthusiasm ; and 
though she read him a lecture on the absurdity 
of being jealous, she might as well have talked 
to the wind. 

^ I hope you won't mind,' he interrupted, *' but 
I thought I would dine in Gloucester Place. I 
have a sort of general invitation, you know.' 

^ You will be quite a family party,' said Joan. 

* But how about yourself ? ' he asked. 

^ Oh, I shall go to Mrs. Westmacott's At Home,' 
she answered. ^ I had not intended to go, but 
somehow,' she added, ^I don't look forward to 
the prospect of a lonely evening.' 

She presently went upstairs, intending to dress 
before her solitary dinner. She had ordered the 
meal for half-past seven this evening, and a 
quarter of an hour before that time she entered 
the drawing-room. 

Bernard had already set forth. Joan was 
standing at the window, staring out a little 
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dejectedly, when, to her astonishment, she saw 
Wray approaching the house. 

He wore a thin overcoat over his evening 
clothes, and lifted his hat as he recognised Joan. 

^ I know I have no business here at this ungodly 
hour,* he said, when she offered her hand. 

^ At any hour you please,' she answered. 

^ I feel restless,' he answered. ^ I can't settle 
down. I have to go to a meeting later on, but 
I thought I would take my chance of finding you 
on my way to dine at the club.* 

^ I shall propose an amendment,' said Joan. 

* Well, whatever it is, I '11 second it.' 

^ Dine with me instead,' Joan suggested. 
*' But aren't you going out ? ' he asked. 
She shook her head. 

* Then you expect guests,' he said. * You have 
put on your war-paint,' and he looked down at 
her evening frock. 

*' Isn't that a rather dangerous remark — to a 
woman of my age ? ' she exclaimed. 
^ Yours is the perfect age,' he insisted. 

* Do you like my dress ? ' she asked quickly. 
^You might as reasonably ask whether one 

admires the moon on a summer's night,' he said, 
* or a date-tree in the desert.' 

* That is very pretty of you, if a little hyper- 
bolical,' cried Joan. *Now, take off your coat.' 
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^ You are not going out, then ? * 

^I was going/ she rejoined, ^but I have 
changed my mind/ 

*' A thing you are not often guilty of,' he said. 

*Yet you said I was a — a womanly woman! 
But,* she added, * there is your meeting ! ' 

*' I can't improve on this,' said Wray, taking off 
his overcoat. 

During dinner she led him to talk of his 
adventures abroad ; and when she rose from the 
table, Joan suggested he should smoke in the 
garden. 

^ Anywhere, so that you promise not to leave 
me,' he answered. 

^It has been usually the other way about,' 
said Joan. 

She strolled forth, but Wray would not sit 
down until they were at a distance from the 
house. Their bench was surrounded by foliage, 
so that as far as seclusion went they might have 
been in some country solitude. 

It was half-past eight o'clock on a June 
evening. A faint breeze was blowing after a 
hot day. When they looked upwards through 
the chimney of tall trees, they saw only the 
blue sky. 

^I came here with a special purpose this 
evening,' said Wray. 
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* You did not warn me of that/ 

^ To tell you the truth,' he continued, ^ I was 
not sure I should be able to muster sufficient 
courage — or foolhardiness — to broach the subject/ 

Joan sat silent a few moments, her hands 
resting by her sides. 

*Are you going away again?' she quietly 
asked. 

* That is quite likely * 

* Soon ? ' 

^But it was not about that I wanted to talk 
to you,* said Wray. 
^ About what ? ' she asked. 

* I am not sure I am doing a wise thing,' he 
continued. 

* Nobody can deny you have done a few foolish 
things lately, Wray.' 

* Still, I have escaped disaster so far,' he said. 
* Now I stand to lose a good deal.' 

' You make one curious ! ' cried Joan. * What 
do you stand to lose ? ' 
He leaned towards her. 

* The best friend a man ever had,' he said. 

* Then — then don't run the risk,' she faltered. 

* Yes, I 've got to carry it through,' he per- 
sisted. *I am pretty sure you won't believe 
me.' 

* Oh, but you know ' 
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^ I shan't blame your incredulity,' he said ; ^ I 
have been thinking things over.' 

' Well ? ' she urged. 

^With the result that I am not certain I 
should be more open to conviction in your place.' 

* Is it judicious to strain my faith, Wray ? ' she 
asked, with a smile. 

* Very likely it isn't.' 

* Then, why ' 

^ I am bound to do it,' he said ; / 1 can't go on 
in this way. I can stay in Bngland only on one 
condition. Failing that, why, the sooner I 'm off 
the better.' 

^ Tell me and have done with it,' she ex- 
claimed. 

^ You have seemed to warn me,' he continued. 
^I don't know whether you intended it as a 
warning, whether you saw, though pretending 
to be blind. But,' he said, lowering his voice, 
* I love you, Joan.' 

She sat entirely motionless for a few seconds ; 
then raising her right hand, she passed it slowly 
before her eyes. 

^Oh., I wish you had not said that,' she 
whispered. 

* I told you I feared you would not believe me,' 
he said. 

*I will try to be Just to you,' she answered. 
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*' 1 don*! think you can realise the affront you 
are putting upon me/ 

* The affront 1 ' 

* A month ago, or less, you arrived in England,* 
said Joan. ^ That first evening you told me of 
your intention to ask Pauline to marry you.' 

* But even that first evening * 

She silenced him with a deprecatory gesture. 
*' Pauline has refused you.' 
*' ^^ I thank whatever gods there be," ' he quoted. 
^You have heard that Amabel is engaged to 

Bernard ' 

^ Yes, I have heard that.' 

^ And you turn to me as a last resource ! ' 

* I — I don't quite understand you,' said Wray. 

* Oh, but you know very well you would have 
asked Amabel to marry you ' 

*Not if there were no other woman in the 
world ! ' exclaimed Wray. * I liked the girl. I 
found her amusing; but quite apart from any 
other consideration, I knew that Venables ' 

^The knowledge does not appear to have 
interfered with you,' said Joan. 

* But how on earth could you imagine ' 

* I felt quite sure,' she returned. 

* That I could love ' 

*Oh, Wray, Wray! I don't think you are 
capable of love. You had a natural desire to 
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marry — to settle down, — you considered your- 
self bound to Pauline, but you preferred her 
sister. Now they have both left you out in 
the cold.' 

Wray looked at Joan with a thoughtful smile. 
He rose and stood in front of her as the summer 
evening gradually darkened. 

* Joan,* he said, *the Lord has delivered you, 
into my hands. So you honestly thought I 
wished to marry Amabel? * 

*Why, yes,' she answered, looking a little 
startled. 

* You believed I was very much bent on making 
her my wife ? ' he persisted. 

* Everything is relative, you know, Wray.' 

^ At the time, too, when nothing stood in my 
way — ^before Pauline had broken with Strachan ? ' 

* Since the night of Mrs. Bishop's dance,' Joan 
answered. 

* There 's a fatality about that woman's house,' 
said Wray. * But you were convinced that night 
I wished to marry Amabel ? ' 

'Yes ' 

'And that there was nothing to prevent 
me?' 

* Only Bernard.' 

'But Bernard was not in the running,' said 
Wray. 'He hadn't a penny beyond his pay. 

Q 
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Bernard was a negligible quantity. Now,' he 
added, * I always counted you my friend,' 

* You were right to that extent,' she answered. 
^ Then why did you take a side against me ? 

Why did you give Bernard the means to cut me 
out?' 

Joan sat staring straight before her, not 
daring to meet his eyes. 

* Shall I teU you why, Joan ? ' 

* No— no ' 

^ I think I shall tell you,' he said ; and, raising 
her hands, she pressed them over her tingling 
face, wishing that the darkness would overshadow 
her more quickly. 

She waited tremulously, speculating whether 
the unwonted ring in his voice was anger or — 
not anger. 

^ Look at me, Joan,' he said. 

But still keeping her face covered, Joan shook 
her head. 

He placed his fingers on her bare arms. 

* Wray — Wray ! ' she protested. 

With gentle force he drew her hands from her 
face, but Joan bowed her head. 

^ Look at me, Joan ! ' he said again, and slowly 
she raised her eyes. 

* I will tell you why you wrought against me,' 
he said. 
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She rose from the bench : 

*We will — ^we will go indoors,' she cried, but 
Wray still held her arms captive. 

*You did it because you loved me,' he whis- 
pered. 

She threw aside all reservation. 

* Ah, I loved you — I loved you long — ^long ago, 
Wray ! ' she cried. 

* Before ' 

* Before you flung your life away — ^and mine — 
for an ignoble * 

* Don't, for God's sake,' he muttered. 

^Then, when you came again, years later, I 
loved you yet.' 

* And now ? ' he asked. 

^ And always,' said Joan. 

* Will you come to me at last, dear,' he urged. 

' Should I have admitted as much if — if ' 

He drew her nearer, kissing her lips; then, 

presently, he led her away towards the house. 

^I think,' said Joan, ^I have surrendered a 
little too easily.' 

^Far more easily than I dared to anticipate,' 
he answered, with a laugh. 

^It may be,' she said, Hhat I protested a 
little too much. 'Women do sometimes; and 
besides, the grapes seemed very — very sour.' 

It was entirely dark when they reached the 
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lawn in front of the house. There shone a light 
in every window. 

^ You are giving up a great deal,' said Wray. 

^ Oan you picture Amabel the mistress here ? ' 
cried Joan. 

^ And you go out with nothing,' he suggested. 

^ Ah, well,' she said, with a laugh, ^ I shall go 
with you, my dear ! ' 



THE END 
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African Millionaire," etc. 68. ISuand Editum. 

Spbaksk.^** DaxtaroQS worirmanihtp, pioUfio hnattaatioa, wido knowladfe, and a 
remarkable Cuntliarltj with human natore In all lb atpe^ are amoag tne more 
proo^btent character! ttio of Mr. Grant AUaa aa a writer of fiotion. . . . Tto plab 
tale of the oow-girl wto beoomea a prima doana la daralopad into a lomanea, every 
paira of which la entertaininf, and every abaptac of which oontaini nkoca Instrnetion 
and witdomthanioto tofbondlnhalfadoaiaworkaof tto avacafetypa. . . We 
can commend ■ Linnet ' to evarybedy wto kaovt bow to appceoiata a food atory well 

\ Webilt StTM.--** Uadonbtadly tto bast aoval that Mr. Grant AUaa baa written.*' 

I Daily Tblbokaph.— Wa tove aothiag bat pcalaa ftc Mr. Grant Allea'a lataH 



MAMCHBaTBx GuAKouM.— ^ Appttla la a wide aodfanaa, and wa ftal on tail 
poond In pcopheayinc for It Ito t in p ni It Oictaialy daat c vjc." 



Since the Beginning: A Tale of an Eastern 
Land. By Hugh ClipforDi Author of ** In Court and 
Kampong,'* '' Studies in Brown Humanity," etc. 6s. 

Sum.— "Tto author deals skilfdlly with a people ttOl andyHised, still swayed 
by Drtoeval pswioas His charaetws are welMefined, and the tragedy wmch 
Qnoerlies tto liTes of tto three principals is poifaant and impressive by reason of his 
simple direetness.*' 

DuMOSB Abtsxtisbk.— <* A deeply tragic and pathetkal story, full of great power in 
treatment and Ungoage. . . . Snah a tale carries with it a donble charm— that 
which is ever present in a well-written novel, and tto never-fiUliag intereat which 
tmthfbl desoriptions of distant lands and strange people afford." 

Tn WoBLD.—** All aeval ntdars wlU admit that kit engcoasiag." 





In Court and Kampong:: Being Tales and 
Sketches of Native Life in the Malay Peninsula. 
By Hugh Clifford. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Athkn JBUM.~" In this effort Mr. Clifford has achieved a considerable success : and 
as he writes also in a bright style which has a distinctly literary flavour, his work is not 
less welcome for the informaaon which it gives than interesting as a story book. . . 
They are stories that will bear reading a second time." 

Spbakbr.— ** Mr. Clifford undoubtedly possesses the gift of graphic description in 
a hi^^ degree, and each one of these stories grips the read^s attention most 
insistently. The whole book is alive with drama and passion ; but, as we have said, 
Its greatest charm lies in the fact that it paints in strikingly minute detail a state of 
things which, for good or for ill, is rapidly vanishing from the face of the earth." 

Pau, Mall Gaxbttb.— " These tales Mr. Clifford tells with a force and lifelikeness 
snch as is only to be eaualled in the stories of Rudyard Kipling. . . . Bverr one 
leaves its impression, dramatic yet lifelike. Moreover, they are valuable as giving a 
lecture of strange, distorted dvilication which, under the influence of Briush 
Residents and officials will soon pass away, or hide itself jealously from the gaze of 
Western eyes." 

Saturday RsyiBW.~>" If the love of unconventional liie is madness, we wish that 
many more were bitten bj the same dog if its results should be the production of books 
such as we are now reviewing, although the thrilling tragedies and horrors Hugh 
Clifford relates in some of his chapters have a tendency to make one's flesh creep. 
The chapters dealing with * The Bast Coast ' and 'Among the Fisher-folk ' have rarely 
if ever, been surpassed." 

Studies in Brown Humanity : Being Scrawls 

and Smudges in Sepia, White and Yellow. By 
Hugh Clifford. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

The Scotsman.— " Mr. Clifford writes always with force and brif^htness. His 
literary manner has something in common with that of Mr. Kipling, and the Oriental 
nature of his subject intensifies this suggestion of resemblance. But Mr. Clifford 
is far firom being a mere imitator, and his sketches derive the best part of their effect 
from the certainty they induce that they have been drawn nrom a first-hand 
observation of the life thev describe. Deeplv charged as they are with local colour, 
the stories are never wanting in the essentials of a strong general interest, passion, 
character, movement.*' 

Pall Mall Gaxbttb.— " Mr. Clifford is a bom artist who scrupulously draws the 
thing as he has seen it." 

Thb WoRLn.— '* Mr. Clifford has the rare art of seeing things as they are, and 
describing them as he sees them. His pages * palpitate with actuality,' if we may use 
a slan^ phrase of the day; not one of them is dull, though most of them are 
ezceedinely instructive." 

Daily News.— "These vivid and powerful pictures of the wild life of the Balasan 
Peninsula are of the deepest interest ; and there is no one of them that does not 
reveal Mr. Clifford's intimate knowledge of the subject. . . . Some of the stories 
are intensely tragic and dramatic ; others, such as ' The Story of Tukang Burok,' and 
* The Schooner with a Past,* weird and mysterious ; while in his last but one, entitled 
' From the Grip of the Law,* the author strongly moves our sympathies." 

The Mayfair Marriage: A London and Paris 
Book. By Grammont Hamilton. 6s. [Third Edition. 

Review of Reviews.—" 'A May£sdr Marriage ' is a book of fantasy. The heroine 
Is more like a sylph than a mortal woman. The whole of the story transports us, if 
not to fairyland, at least to a region in which the whole of the tissue of the prosaic life 
of every day is shot through and through with rainbow hues of fancy. . . . Novels 
of adventure, novels with a purpose, and novels which are of society ; all these are 
familiar. enough, but ' A Mayfair Marriage' stands by itself alone. There has been 
nothing like it before, possibly there will be nothing uke it hereafter. . . . Th« 
book It at no other novel that hat been published for • long time." 
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The Wheel of Qod. By George Egerton, Author 
of ** Keynotes," " Discords," etc. 6s. [Second Edition. 

Pall Mall Ga2ettb.— " Here at any rate we have a novel of real power, displaying 
a breadth of treatment and sympathy which marks it out from the pas^g fiction m 
the dav. There is an Irish pathos in it, too, which keeps the reader's interest at melt- 
ing-point almost throughout. If this is * re-action ' ; then bravo, the reaetionuries among 
latter-dav novelists I We will not attempt to condense the plot of Uils well-written and 
admirably conceived study in the ups-and-downs and strivings and sorrowings of • 
great-hearted, quick-witted Irish girl, in her stumblings through a life too full of hard 
and desolating experiences. Mary Desmond's own character is firmly drawn 
throughout, and the book is full of fine sketches. Indeed, at the end, it is surprising 
how many of its people remain in the memory— a striking testimony to the vivid way in 
which they have been sugeested, without in a single ease any elaborate or deUbente 
analysis. The scenes in Dublin, in America, in the English eoimty-town, and in the 
London slums are all excellent work. An original, powerful, patbetio study of U£i, 
with well varied circumstances, all interesting/' 

Abbrdrbn Frbb Press.—" A remarkably fine exposition of true womanhood of to- 
day. . . We would heartily recommend this brief record of a yearning woman to 
wide perusal and even to close study. It is delightfiil as a piece of writing, and at a 
study of the present day, it is deep, suggestive and earnest.*' 

New Age. — "Displays gifts not possessed in equal degree by any other woman 
writer of our time. . . So rich in promise, capital in penormance, and so thonght- 
compelling and suggestive. A very happy humour pervades it, pathos that crips the 
reader as only great emotion, finely expressed, can— a curious power of calling np 
scenes and people from the past, and making us glad or sad with the retrospect. 
' George Eserton ' writes of life as one knowine life, as one who hM eome to close 
quarters with it: on her every page there is the impress of tmth to Ufs, at the leet 
and feels the truth." 

The Yellow Danger. A Romance. By M. p. 
Shiel. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6s. \Third Edition. 

Mr. L. F. Austin in the Illustrated Londom News.—:** I sat up half the night 
with 'The Yellow Danger,' which is no less than the history of the conquest of Europe 
by the Chinese hordes, whose coming was predicted by the late Professor Pearson.'^ 

The Academy.—" The best portions of the book are those which describe Hardy'a 
naval actions. Here Mr. Shiel is excellent companv. With the assistance of plans, 
and a very lucid and forcible narrative gift, he makes the encounters perfectly eon- 
ceivable. The book is punctuated with them, and they are of enthralling mterest. . . • 
An exciting and persuasive romance, well worth packing up with one's holiday 
outfit." 

The Echo.— "We can heartily recommend 'The Yellow Danger' to readers of 
everv class. On the topical interest of the romance it were surely quite superfluous 
to dilate in view of recent events." 

The Bookman.—" Mr. Shiel is a marvellous man. His audacity is splendid. He 
foretells the future— a ghastly vision. He relates the history of Armageddon. He 
slaughters not regiments, but races ; he blows up, not ships, but fleets. He harrows 
our very souls witn prophesies of horror. He has written a remarkable and extra- 
ordinary book, though its excellence is not literary — an txtravaganxa of unparalleled 
boldness that, whether we laugh or no, we cannot well help but read. It Ratifies our 
national vanity, too, for England becomes the refuge of the distracted nations, and an 
English youth saves the world from ruin. Again and again throughout the pages there 
is a great complacent roaring of the British lion. But— since we speak of roaring — 
the naval battles are really good— good reading, that is, for landsmen—- we are no 
experts." 

THE Literary World.—" Mr. Shiel has contrived a story so dri|(inal and striking 
that we were entirely tmable to allow it out of our hands from the time Yen Kow set 
his grotesque affections on a Fulham nursemaid and nearly wrecked the world to get 
her, imtil John Hardy sank twenty million yellow men in the Maelstrom, and 
destroyed one hundred and tfty more by cholera germs. . . . Mr. Shiel, to quote 
firom ms own book, has administered to us 'a swift series of venomous behemoth 
pangs, quickening into ever madder swiftness,' and we shall follow the aflairs in the 
East for the future with an underlying tense of dittnitt and uneatinett which we had 
never thought te oeme to." 
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Contraband of War : A Tale of the Hispano- 

American War. By M. P. Shiel. With Eight 
Illustrations by A. Pearse. 6s. 

North British Daily Mail.—" It is true excitement runs riot thronsh the whole 
of this story and that the reader's attention is thereby kept on the streteL*' 

Abbrdbbn Frbb Press.—-" There can be no doubt that ' Contraband of War ' is an 
•zcellent story, full of thrilling incidents and dramatic situations. The movement is 
light and rapid and carries the reader forward irresistably." 

Star.—" ' Contraband of War ' is as breathlessly exciting as ' The Yellow Danger ' 
. . . the book is crammed with fightine and intrigue, and sensations whieh chase 
each other with the speed of cinematograph films." 

Scotsman.—" Is a book which anyone with the slightest liking for excitement is 
bound to enjoy. The characters are admirably drawn, the incidents of the war 
cleverly manipulated to serve as a back^ound for the personal struggle ... a 
story that carries the reader along with it." 

Echo.—" Readers of exciting fiction will sup their fall of sensation and adventure 
in ' Contraband of War.' " 

Aunt Judith's Island: A Comedy of Kith and 
Kin. By F. C. Constable, Author of " The Curse of 
Intellect." 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2S. 

Pall Mall Gazbtte.— " A most engaging novel, a feat of true comedy.'* 

AcADBMY.— " Keen observation of life, in many strata of society, rii)e experience, 
understanding of human nature, and a kindly amused toleration of its little foibles, 
humour, good humour and an active wit— these qualities have gone liberally to the 
making of ' Aunt Judith's Island.' And to them a very unusual gin of bright narrative, 
a careml use of words, and a preference for incident above talk, and you see that 
' Aunt Judith's Island ' is no ordinary novel." 

To-Day.—" It is a book containing the wit and delicate satire of a seholar and 
observer, and of an author with the pen of a ready-writer, who has been almost too 
prodigal of his powers. The individuality ot character; the quaint personal 
peculiarities, never forced, but always natural and striking: and the extraordinary 
range of subject-matter render the publication one of the most remarkable en 
the time." 

Daily Telborapr.— " Brilliantly entertaining from its first page to its last*' 

Daily Chroniclb.— " This is a jolly book." 

Publishbr's Circular.— "The story is a daring piece of imaginative work.** 



Morgan Hailsham ; or, A Curious Month. By 
F. C. Constable. 6s. 

Daily Chroniclb.— " Mr. Constable has given us the most ingenious story of its 
kind that we have erer read. We had not the slightest idea how It was going to torn 
out, we never even suspected the explanation." 

Scotsman. — " A capital book, the work of a keen observer and kindly eritie of 
human nature, who views his characters and situations with the eye of a humourist, 
and finds natural to his temperament a vein of genial satire. . . . It is an excellent 
tale of its kind, and will engage to the close the attention of any lover of good fiction 
who takes it up." 
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Cold Steel : A Novel. By M. P. Shiel, Author of 
'« The Yellow Danger." 6s. 

Daily Chromiclb.— " A romancor of the first rank, with the romanear's gifts of fire 
and spirit, and transfiguring magic . . . the breath of a strong, vibrant I^ 
gfiiTn^t^ every pa^e of nis picturesque romance. It is impossible to give any idea 
of the bustling action, the fights, flights and pursuits, the adventures, the jousts, the 
duellings that fill the book with colour, radiance and movement. Yet all springs 
firom one simple, initial mo/t/— the love of a high-spirited girl for her beautiful sister, 
fiff whom she endures infinite sorrows and persecutions." 

Spbakbr.— " There is the elder Dumas come to lite again. ... * Cold Steel ' is 
an intoxicating book ... it makes you feel alive like a gale at sea, and the first 
leaps ofasoanng balloon. . . . Hairbreadth escapes end or open every chapter, 
ana the dash of arms is so persistent that the steel can hardly have time to become 
sold." 

LiTBRART World.—'* A really remarkable novel. Love blazes, hatred flames, and 
Ml blood flows thrr — *- * «-_.3 __^ . — %. ^ — i — i s-^i-i_ 

to s breathless end. 



red blood flows through its pages. Rapid action carries the reader along irresistibly 
end. . . . Tne book teems with dramatic situations." 



Sellouts' Manas:en A Novel. By Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant. 6s. 

LiTBRATURB.— "As good a novel of things theatrical as we have read lor some 
time ; the characters are varied and lifelike, and have the appearance of having been 
drawn from personal observation. The dialogue is bright and natural, and the 
condnsion of the story is worked out with satisfactory completeness." 

Daily Tbleoraph.— " It is olear that Mrs. Ormiston Chant has decided talent as a 
novelist, and the plot, which hangs upon the destruction of the music-hall by some 
enemies of Blake, is well worked out." 

Scotsman.— "Is Mrs. Chant also among the novelists ? The answer is in the 
affirmative. . . . For indeed she is no kill joy. She desires public amusements, 
but will have them pure and sweetened and of a kind calculated to elevate and not 
to degrade." 

* * Old Man's " Marriage. By G. B. Burgin. 6s. ; 

Cheap Editioni 2s. 

Standard.— ** Mr. Burrin's best qualities come to the firont in '"Old Man's" 
Marriage.' . . . Miss Wilkes has nearly as much individuality as any one in the 
story, which is saying a cood deal, for reality seems to gather round all the characters 
in spite of the romance Uwt belongs to them as well ... the story is fresh and 
full of charm." 

Daily Tblborafh.— " Mr. Bnrgin's humour is both shrewd and kindly, and his 
book should prove as welcome as a breath of fresh air to the weary readers ol 
realistic fiction. 

Mr. CouLsoN Kbrnahan in the Star.— "'"Old Man's'* Marriage' is told with 
such humour, high spirit, simplidty, and straightforwardness that the reader is 
amused and entertained from the first page to the last. Once I had begun it I had to 
go on to the end ; when I put it down it was with a sigh to part with such excellent 
company. ... As thoroughly enjoyable and racily written a story as has been 
published for a long time." 

Mamcrbstbr Guardian.—" It would be difficult too speak too highly of the delicate 
pathos and humour of this beautiful sketch of a choice mendship in humble life. . . . 
A study at once simple and subtle and full of the dignity and sincerity of natural man." 

Globb.— "Mr. Burgin writes only for the entertainment of his readers, and In 
holiday time they ought to be very much obliged to him." 

Birmingham Gazbttb.— " We pant for more books like '"Old Man's" Marriage,' 
and ws hope our thirst may soon oe assuaged." 
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The Cattle Man. By G. B. Burgin. Author of 
«' Old Man's Marriage," "Tuxter's Little Maid," etc. 
6s. 

Spbaxbr.— *' Mr. Burein has achieved another dedded success in his storr of 
* The Cattle Man.' It is orlght, it is original, and it introdnces us to characters whose 
acquaintance it is a pleasure to make. . . . A story which, among its other merits 
has the supreme merit ol being really interesting." 

Daily Tblbgraph.—" Mr. G. B. Burgin, the author of * Tuxter's Little Maid,* and 
half a dosen other novels of singular ability and interest, has just inxMluced a one- 
volume novel, every whit as clever and eccentric as any of its fictional forerunners. 
The hero of this fascinating tale is Cranby Miller. . . . For Miller's extraordinary 
adventures in London, which are recounted with infinite spirit, we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Burgin's robust and engaging narrative." 

Standard.—" Told with excellent spirit and humour ; the movement is real, and the 
talk spontaneous. . . . Mr. Burgm has humour, vitality, observation, and, the 
moment he tenches Canadian things or people, an individuauty of liis own." 

The Ape, the Idiot, and other People. 

By W. C. Morrow. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Outlook — " An uncommcmly able series of short tales. Power, intense power 
of describing the horrible, with a keen insight into the motives that move men to 
murder and revenge, these strike one as the attributes of this graphic writer." 

St. James's Budgst.— " A collection of fourteen short stories of an unusually 
powerful ranee of emotion and invention. . . The whole book is well worth reading; 
and we look forward with interest to seeing more from Mr. Morrow." 

Saturday Rbvikw. — " Nearly every one [of the storiesl contains a strange and 
forcible idea, clearly worked out. The revenge of the clubless man is perhaus the 
most haunting, but all are above the average in strength and imagination. A longer 
novel from Mr. W. C. Morrow would be worth reading, and we hope he will give 
ns one." 

Daily Tblegraph.— " Not excepting Poe's ' Tales of Mystery and Horror,' or even 
Le Faure's * As in a Glass Darkly,^ Mr. W. C. Morrow's short stories .... are the 
most sensational, fantastic, and fascinating productions of their kind that have 
appeared in print in the course of the Victorian Age. There is manifestly no limit to 
the imaginative powers of their author, the seeming simplicity and spontaneity of 
whose narrative st^le prove him to be an accomplished adept in the literary ' art that 
conceals art.' He invents incidents and situations so terrible that they suggest M-hat 
the French aptly term *UMe peur blanche* (a white or pallor-striking fear) to those who 
read his descriptions of them, which are characterized by an impassioned frankness 
that carries with it convictions of their fidelity to fact." 

Idylls of the Sea. By F. T. Bullen, Author of 
" The Cruise of the Cachalot." 6s. 

TiMBs.— " We have in ' Idylls of the Sea' those qualities of keen observation, vivid 
presentadoa. and imag;inative interpretation of the things of the sea which delighted 
readers of *The Cruise of the Cachalot.'. ... As a rule the author is as 
convincing as he is vivid, and even where he fails to convince he rarely fails to 
interest and to charm. He has in fact discovered and explored a new field o 
liiecaiture, and stands alone in his mastery of its secrets." 

Dttblxii Daily EzPRBSs.—One of the most delightful books of sea life that we have 
come across for a long time. . . The book contains, indeed, a breath of the sea 
itself." 
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Silence Farm. By William Sharp. 6s. 

World.—*' In * Silence Farm ' we have that rare and delightful thing— prose written 
by a poet. Mr. William Sharp has seldom done anything which breaUies more of the 
true spirit of poetry than does the first chapter of this his latest book. By sheer charm 
of touch he has elevated an almost sordidly painful situation into the beautiful fore- 
shadowing of a tragedy. He touches in this scene the keynote of his story, and it rings 
out uain and again under a master-hand. Not less noticeable than the charm of 
style in * Silence Farm ' is the power of the character-drawing and the working out 
of the plot The heroine is a beautiful oreation ; the two men who between them, as 
she herself says in the end, have * broken her hfe,' are admirably contrasted. The 

Kathos of the elder man's life and death is the more poignant for the reserve which 
olds it always in the backspround. Above all, the book is one which grows upon the 
reader's imagination after he has finished it. It is not meat for babes ; that should 
be clearly understood. But it will remain a memory to all who read it." 

Dundee Aovertisbr.— " We fisel that the author has mastered some of the notes of 
really great art." 

Wives in Exile: a Comedy in Romance. By 
William Sharp. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Nbw Aob.— " Just the book for reading during the holidays. . . . We cordially 
recommend Mr. Sharp's ' comedy in romance,' which has a style that is charming, is 
firesb, humourous and whimsical, and contains a capital story." 

Daily News.—" Laughter compelling . . . instinct with the freshness and the 
splendour of the ocean." 

True Heart : Being passages in the Life of Eberhard 
Treuherz, Scholar and Craftsman, telling of his 
Wanderings and Adventures, his Intercourse with 
People of Consequence to their Age, and how he 
came scatheless through a Time of Strife. By 
Frederic Breton, Author of "The Black Mass," 
" The Trespasses of Two,** etc. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2S. 

Daily Chronicle. — A very thorough and able piece of work. ... A singularly 
intense, imaginative vision, a singular freshness and sincerity of feeling, have enabled 
Mr. Breton to touch the dry dust of life. And the result is a book that takes possession 
of you, convinces you, and stirs you. ... * True Heart ' is a thoughtful and serious 
contribution to current fiction; and all who care for and wish to encourage that sort 
of thing should read it." 

Manchester Guardian.—*' Mr. Breton's canvas is at all times filled with a 
profusion of animated figures, the hurly-burly of the mediasval streets is vividly 
described, and the character-drawing is good. . . . The story altogether is above 
the average." 

**Qod Save England!" The Story told by 
Gervase Alard, Baron of the Cinque Ports, to Refute 
Certain Calumnies. By Frederic Breton. 6s. 

Literary World. — "A rattling story of the days when the French and English did 
all in their power to vex and harm one another. . . . We do not hesitate to describe 
his novel as the best piece of work that has so far come from Mr. Breton's pen. In 
these chapters will be found not a few ringing and original phrases." 

British Weekly. — " There is passion in the book, the passion of a strong, sea-bred 
race. There is clashing of arms and a tale of great and stirring deeds, there is, too, 
the tender romance that weaves itself round the witchery of one of those inexplicable 
women whom all fiction readers have learned to love. Altogether '"God Sav« 
England 1 '" is a fine story, finely told." 
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Bachelorland : A Tale of the Temple Courts. By 
R. Warren Bell. With Cover and Title-page 
designed by John Hassall. 6s. 

Star.— "I roar over 'Bachelorland.' . . . I find not a dull pago In it I smile 
over its fresh humouri its kindly satire, its Thackerayan philosophy. 

The Sprctator.— " Mr. Bell has a pleasant vein of humour, and hit Ctntasy is 
agreeably compounded of sentiment and foohng. What is more, his Am is honest 
enouRh to have satisiied Martin Luther, who said tliat 'Christians snould not antirely 
flee from comedies.' " 

The Sun.— "Mr. Bell has humour, and at times a Thackerayan eye of a kind 
character. The simple surroundings which he has chosen for this story of Temple 
life and Temple manners suit his mood admirably, and the result is a bale, more 
strained, yet always pleasant . . . and he has a pretty knack of philosophising 
withal ; not very deeo philosophy, perhaps, but bright, sometimes marking mm as a 
man ot satirical ability." 

Thk World.—" There is a pleasant, restful tone about the book that is much in its 
favour. The writer takes us gently into his confidence, and bis bright, happy style 
inipaitsan agreeable flavour to a thoroughly modem novel, clever, ingemous and 
humourous." 



The Henrietta Volumes. 

I. THE CUB IN LOVE: m Twelve Twinges : 
with Six additional Stories. By R. S. Warrbn Bell. 
With Cover in Colours by Maurice Greififenhagen. 

II. THE PAPA PAPERS, and some 

5T0RIES. By R. S. Warren Bbll. With Cover in 
Colours by £. J. Sullivan. 

Tauchnitz Size, is. 6d. each vol. 
{Copies also obtainabU in doth, as.) 

Pall Mall Gazettk.— " Light and amusing withal is Mr. Warren Bell's sketch ot 
a very young man suffering from the bitter-sweet of an unrequited affection. . . . 
The Cub seems to be a near relation of Dolly (of the * Dolly Dialogues'), and the 
sprightliness of his dialogue makes him worthy of the kinship." 

Thr Scotsman. — " Infinitely entertaining. ... If the subsequent volumes of 
the Henrietta series are up to this standard, there need be no question of their success." 

The Wbbkly Sun.— "These pages are bubbling over with humour, and are about 
as bright a little love story as we can well imagine. . . , Taking it all in all 'The 
Cub in Love' is the very orightest of short stones." 



Blastus, the King's Chamberlain. By 

W. T. Stead. 6s. 
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The Laughter of Jove: a Novel. ByHELMUTk 

ScHWARTZE. 6s. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Morning Post.—" There are not a few pleasant and well-written chapters in the 
book. The tketehes of the Dalmaynes, a brother and sister well contrasted, and also 
of the eccentric father, denote observation and knowledge of the inconsistencies of 
human nature. . . . The author is nothing if not thorough." 

Spbakbr. — " There is much cleverness in ' The Laughter of Jove.' Introspective 
to the i>oint of morbidness, keenly analytical, subtly satirical, and full of a rather 
bitter wisdom, the book is strikingly * modem,' alike in its merits and its defects. . . . 
There is so much wit, insight, and thought in 'The Laughter of Jove,' that we shall 
look with interest for the next work of its clever author.'^ 

The Man Between : A story of Two Hearts and a 
Treasure Hunt. By Robert Halifax. With Four 
Illustrations. 6s. 

AcADBMY.— " A tale full of mystery and action." 

Scotsman.— "This is a breezy romance ofadventure on the high seas. . . . The 
story is written with a properly romantic spirit ... is an ably-written and 
interesting romance in the Stevensonian school which cannot fail to interest everyone 
who takes it up." 

Poor Human Nature. By Elizabeth Godfrey, 
Author of " Cornish Diamonds," etc. 6s. 

Literary World.— "A noble pity for poor human nature, a sympathy for its weak- 
ness and its heroisms, an understanding of poor souls struggling blindly to the lighti 
raise the book far above 'the dull category of common things.' " 

Weekly Sun. — " It is the charm of simplicity, of quaint surroundings, and, above 
all, of literary distinction. Miss Godfrey is a powerml rather than a clever writer ; 
and there is a perfect lady-like restraint in every line. She does not appeal to the 
passions, but to the highest feelings of our human nature." 

The Actor- Manager. By Leonard Merrick. 6s.; 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 

\* In an interview with a London " daily," Mr. Rudyard Kipling expressed 
himself in high praise of the latest work of Leonard Merrick, "The Actor-Manager." 

Spectator. — " The novel is primarily the study of the histrionic rather than the 
artistic or creative temperament. Like Mr. Merrick's previous work, it is both 
powerful and interesting, and he once more gives proof of the siure gift of being able 
to handle strong and delicate situations with a virility that never deviates into 
violence, with a sublety that is void of suggestiveness." 

World. — "In *The Actor-Manager' we have for once a story of the modem 
stage that is true to life. The writer neither extenuates nor does he set aught down 
inihalice; he enters into the minutice of the calling, detailing the daily existence of 
actors and actresses, whether in the modest touring combination or the elysium of a 
London engagement, until we feel that there is little left for us to learn about a class 
which exercises a fascination upon the imagination." 

Morning Post.—" Mr. Merrick gives us one of the most convincing stories that 
has ever been written about the stage and stage- life. . . . The storv of Oliphant's 
hopes and fears, of his alternations of success and despair, could only nave been thus 
forcibly written by an author who knows the stage well. To the fruits of such 
knowledge is joined a degree of human interest which would ensure the success of a 
tar less clever book." 
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One Man's View : A Novel By Lbonard Mbrrick. 
3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Daily Chronicli.— " A novel over which we could at a pinch fitney ourselves 
altdog up till the small hours. . . . The characters are realised, the emotion is felt 
and coomiunicated." 

Standard.—** An uncommonly well-written story. . . . The men in the book are 
excellent, and the hero . . . is an admirable portrait." 

Guardian.— " Mr. Leonard Merrick's work is exceptionally good: his style is 
literary, he has insight into character, and he can touch on delicate matters without 
being coarse or unpleasantly suggestive. ' One Man's View ' is keenly interesting. . . 
* One Man's View "^ is one of those rare books in which, without a superfluous touch 
each character stands out clear and individually. It holds the reader's attention from' 
first to last." 

MoRNiMo Leader.—*' It is novel and iMraciag, and just because his point of view is 
to often uncoloured by precedent, the result is as astonishing as it is agreeable." 

Convict 99 : A Novel. By Marie Connor Leighton 
and Robert Leighton. With Eight Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Sketch.—*' It will do more to preach the apocalypse to the ignorant than all the 
leaders that were ever written, or all the orations that were ever outpoured. For 
people will read it as they read * It's Never Too Late to Mend,' ana behind the 
pardonable conventions of its story, they will find the answer to the question—* Is our 
prison system brutal, inhuman, demoralisiug, gross ? The answer is ' Yes ' ; and 
these authors write it in letters of scarlet. . . This engrossing book. . . It is a 
great tale, which will be read by many thousands." 

Speaker.—** A vivid picture of the interior of a convict prison and of the suffering 
inflicted upon convicts. . . ' Convict 99 ' is not a book to be lightly passed over." 

P(7blisher's Circular.—*' The joint authors of this novel of prison life are to 
be congratulated on having produced a story which fascinates from beginning 
to end. . . The book is one of the most poweml indictments of the present pi ison 
system. But it is much more ; it is not only a human document of imsurpassed 
interest, but in constrnctioo is worthy of Willde Collins himself.'' 

Michael Dred: Detective. By Marie Connor and 
Robert Leighton. With Eight Illustrations by 
J. M. Flagg. 3s. 6d. 

Bristol Mbrcuxt.— " The plot is rather an nniisial one . . . The story is lull 
of excitement the whole way through." 

Academy.— "The story is constructed with skill and the reader is put off the true 
ioent and on several wrong ones in turn until the very end." 

Tbb Star.—" In ' Michael Dred ' there is a beautiful baffling mystery which will 
titillate the most callous palate. The plot is ingenious and can be enjoyed, whether 
yon box it backwards or forwards." 

Daily News.—" . . . the story gains in interest as it proceeds and the mystery 
is so well kept that the reader does not even guess at the real solution until within a 
few pages of its dose." 

Manchester Guardian.-" A story of crime in which the probabilities of guilt 
are so artificially manipulated that tne mechanism seems fairly to rattle, may be 
found in • Michael Dred.' " 

Dundee Advertiser.— "' Michael Dred' is a piece of fiction with a carefully 
traeed-out plot, the intricacies of which tax the reader's wit and memory. The 
central figure is powerfully limned, contrary to the ideas of detectives he actually 
fidls in love, conunits a murder, and finishes up by taking his own life." 
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Shanghaied: A story of Adventure on the 
Califomian Coast. By Frank Norris. 3s. 6d. 

[Secmd Edition* 

Nsw Aqk«— ** ' Shanehaiad/ Frank Norris's new story, ii a well-written pieee of 
work ... we shall certainly look forward with pleasure to his new volnme — 
there is a vigorous, descriptive power, a brightness, and withal a humour displayed 
in * Shanghsued ' that likes us well." 

Bookman.— "'Shanghaied 'is a stirring tale well told. The interest is sustained 
throughout, from the first chapter to the last, and the tragedy at the end is as 
dramatically effective as it is unexpected. . . . The book is frdl of eicitlnc 
incidents, the fight with the Chinese 'beach-combers' being particularly good. 
* Shanghaied ' is certainlv a story to be read. We shall awut Mr. Norris's next 
work with much interest." 

Dun DEB Advbrtiser.—'* Amongst what may be called extreme adventure stories 
recently issued * Shanghaied ' will take a very high, if not the premier, position. In 
the first place it is refreshingly original and clever. Next the action is both brisk and 
surprising. Thirdly, it is extremely picturesque and riotously redolent of the sea. 
Lastly, it Introduces a character whose like has not before appeared in fiction.'* 

Mr. W. D. Howslls, in his "American letter" to " Literature."— " A fresh and 
courageous invention . . . a clever little story." 

Star.—" ' Shanghaied' is a splendid sea story." 

Daily Tblbgraph.— "Mr. Norris has written a delightful book in *Shan|^ied.* 
It is fresh, breesy, original, and frdl of interest. The author is thoroughly at home 
with his subject and in scenes like that of the fight between Wilbur andMoran, or in 
the picture he draws of the lonely, deserted, heat'ildden Magdalena Bay, he shows 
some vivid descriptive power." 

NoxTR British Daily Mail.—" ... the tale is of thrilling interest, events 
following one anotlier with bretthltsi rapidity, . . . it it so origmal and so boldly 
drawn." 

The Philosophy of the Marquise: A Novel 

in Dialogue* By Mrs. Bblloc-Lowndes. 3s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gaxbttb.— " Everyone who begins Mrs. Belloe-Lowndes* gay little book 
will finish it in one short reading, and will recommend everyone else to do the same ; 
we speak of those who can appreciate genuine sprightliness. . . . The point of 
this delightful thing is that it is all conversations, as easy and natural as they make 
them ; while their cleverness is the author's own, and not foisted upon the characters 
iu the shape of coruscating epigram or impossible brilliance." 

Scotsman. — ** A delicious little comedy. . . . The conversations are perfection 
of their kind. They are crisp and keen in phrase, usually witty and always vivacious, 
and always characteristic. An atmosphere of nuroour pervades the whole of the 
pleasant comedy. . . . The book is something of a novelty in the way of method, 
and is entirely successful, and highly entertaining." 

LiTBRATURS.— " There is laughter m these interwoven life-stories, and tsars, comedy, 
and tragedy— tragedy, indeed, of the very grimmest sort." 

Little Stories about Women. By Georgb 

Fleming. 3s. 6d. 

MoRNiMO Post.— "All novel readers must welcome the decision which has 
caused these stories, many of which are gems, to appear in volume form. . . . 
Story is hardly the name to employ in the case of these impressionist pictures. 
They have the suggestive merit ox the school and none of its vagueness." 

World.—" It is impossible to read ' Little Stories about Women ' without a feeling 
of blank astonishment that their author should be so very little more than a name to 
the reading public. . . . It is difficult to imagine anything better in its way— and 



its way is thoroughly modem and up to date— than the first of the collection, *Bj 
Accident.' It is very short, very terse, but the whole story is suggested witn 
admirable art. There is nothing unfinished about it, and the grip with which ths 



carriage accident which opens it is presented never relaxes.'* 
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Where Three Creeds Meet : a Tale of Indian 

Life. By J. Campbell Oman. 3s. 6d.; Cheap 
Edition, 2S. 

World.—" A signal success. . . . The work will do more to make Bnglish 
readers acquainted with the ideas and the mental attitudes of those hi distant peoples 
than any wnich has been written since Colonel Meadows Taylor laid down ms pen." 

The Revolt of the Horses. By Walter 

Copland Perry. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. ; Cheap 
Edition, 2S. 

Wbstmimstbr Gazettb.— " The author has worked out his quaint bncy very well. 
. . . The idea is well handled, and makes an entertaining book." 

Scotsman.—" Mr. Copland Perry has borrowed both the chief hints of his matter 
and the best points of his style from no less a writer than Dean Swift. To say that 
this work justifies his daring may seem exaggerated praise ; but it is no more than 
&ir. . . . The book, while it certainly makes out people like ^ou and me to be 
poor creatures compared with a horse, is so well done and so entertaming that no one, 
not even among the Yahoos could read it without keen enjoyment" 

The Sylvan Series. 

I. A PEAKLAND FAGGOT: Tales toid of 

Milton Folk by R. M^urray Gilchrist. 

The Scotsmam.— "The book will interest every one who takes it up, and it cannot 
but prove specially attractive to those familiar with the localities in which it moves." 

Thb Literary Worlo.— " A book to be bought, enjoyed, and recommended to otur 
friends." 

The Speaker.—" We cannot give our readers better counsel than in advising them 
to procure without delay this charming and cheery volume." 

II. THE RUE BARGAIN^ ByR. mumut 

Gilchrist. 

Speaker.—" Not only are the sketches themselves full of charm and real literary 
value, but the little volume is as pleasant to the eve and to the touch as its contents 
are stimulating to the imaeination. . . . We do not envy the person who could 
lay down the book without feeling refreshed in spirit by its puriisal. We cannot give 
our readers better counsel than in advising them to procure without delay this 
charming and cheery volume." 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor in the Graphic.—" The writer who eives us glimpses into the 

Sivchology ot the poor and illiterate ought always to be welcome. . . Mr. Murray 
iichrist has introduced to us a new world of profound human interest." 

Mr. Richard lb Galliennb in the Star.—" I have read no book ontside Mr. 
Hardy's so learned in such minutia of country * wit ' and sentiment" 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d, each vol. 
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Nanno; a Daughter of the State. By Rosa 

MULHOLLAND. 3S. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle.— '* The story is touching, and full of a beantlftxl sadness, grace- 
fully and sympathetioally told." 

Outlook.—" Oh. that all authors told their stories as this is told ; and oh, that they 
had such quality of stories to tell I A definite idea, a clear and natural development 
of it, language always efficient and not seldom beautiful, absence of the hateful 
artifices of the merely professional story-teller— these are virtues so unusual in 
combination that we hasten to acclaim them. . . . We advise every reader who 
likes to see the good and the not so good, the bad and the not so bad, set forth as he 
meets them in life, jumbled up and not always distinguishable, to procure this book. 
We fancy he will thank us Tor directing nim to it. There are beautiful touches 
wrought m with the narrative that call fas a second reading." 

Saturday Rbvibw.— '* A creditable bit of work, full of svmpathy and pathoSt and 
strongly written. . . . Altogether the little book may Se pronounced a success, 
and should be popular." 

Mr. Dooley, in Peace and War. Fcap. 8vo. 

Cloth gilt. 28. 6d. [Tenth Thousand. 

Times.—" Mr. Dooley's conversation is a joy. His opinions have a most attractive 
oriKinality about them, and he expresses himself with a true humour that combines 
Irish wit and American smartness. He can be poetical, too, with a pathos that 
becomes his Celtic nature, and his kindness of heart shines through a cynical mask. 
. . . The book is really fimny." 

Bookman.—" Mr. Dooley is a real humourist : his sayings are not only irresistably 
comic, but true and terse criticisms of actual life. His name is by this time a house- 
hold word in the States, and we are not surprised, for American humour has not 
produced anything more piquant and exhilarating since Mark Twain's early stories.'* 

The Ethics of the Surface Series. 

By Gordon Seymour. i6mo. Buckram. 2s. each. 

I. The RUDENESS of the HONOUR- 
ABLE MR. LEATHERHEAD. 

II. A HOMBURQ STORY. 

III. cut BONO? 

Pall Mall Gazette.— "The stories are remarkable for their originaUty, their 
careful characterisation, their genuine thougbtfiilness, and the sincerity of their 
purpose. They certainly open up a fresh field of thought on the problems set by the 
philosopher of the superncial, problems which, though tney seem to lie on the sunace, 
strike their roots deep down into human life ; and they make us think for ourselves 
(though perhaps somewhat gropingly), which is more than can be said for the general 
run of modern novels." 

From the Broad Acres. By j. s. Fletcher. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 2S. 

Scotsman.—" Sometimes the stories are merry ; oftener they are sad. But they are 
always fresh and interesting, and, as it seems, true to the life they describe. They 
make a book which will interest anyone who takes it up, and which will be read with 
an especial admiration by those curious about the country people in the North o| 
England." 
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Twelve Tales. With a Headpiece, a Tailpiece, and 
an Intermezzo. Being Select Stories by Grant Allen. 
Chosen and arranged by the Author. 6s. [Second Edition, 

Daily Chroniclb.— V In this volume will be found some of Mr. Grant Allen's best 
work in fiction. . . . The volume is a valuable and quite worthy memento of 
a varied and fertile talent." 

Pall Mall Gazbttb.—- "This book will charm and delight the widening circle of 
Grant Allen's readers, lor the stories are some oi the best short tales he has written ; 
and the collection is comprehensive enough to show him in all his moods.'' 

Vanity Fair.—*' Many an hour has Grant Allen wiled away right enjoyably for all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, and should such as have only learned to 
know him through their Mudie Subscription, the Club Library, or the Free Reading 
Room, wish to possess a keepsake ot this most hard and conscientious worker, they 
cannot do better than purchase ' Twelve Tales.' They will be buying of his best." 

Spbakbr.— "This book is, unfc^unately, a well timed momento of Mr. Grant 
Allen's best work in fiction, and his best, as well all know, is very good indeed." 

Nicholas and Mary, and other Milton Polk. 

By R. Murray Gilchrist, Author of a " A Peakland 
Faggot," &c. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Bdbn PHiLPOTTa in the Morning Post.—'* Mr. Gilchrist can be compared 
to no other English writer Guy de Maupassant most nearly suggests him both in 
style, in finish, and in feeling. . . . Mr. Gilchrist is, in &ct, a miniature painter 
and, in his own method, perhaps the greatest writer to-day in our language. For 
delicacy, purity of colour, exquisite draughtsmanship, he stands alone ; or to criticise 
him in the terminology of his own cratt, he possesses such a power of compression, 
such humour and sentiment combined, such intuition and such knowledge of the 
material in which he works that the effect of each short story as we read it is 
complete, absolute, almost awe-inspiring. ... * Nicholas and Mary ' will 
fascmate, and make captive all who are to be credited with just taste and a cultured 
judgment.'* 

Daily Telegraph.— " These tales of rural life are one and all real gems of 
literary art— cabinet word-pictures of masterly design and exquisite finish— intro- 
spective studies of character and feeling, executed witn the highest sort of technical 
skill, and illustrating moods of exhilaration and sadness, laughter and tears, that 
alternate in refreshing contrast, and are always perfectly spontaneous and unforced." 

Mc Teague : A Tale of Saa Francisco. By Frank 
Norris, Author of ** Shanghaied." 6s. 

St. James's Gazette. — "There was promise in Mr. Nonris's first book: there is 
fulfilment in this . . . it is absorbingly interesting, because every page in it is a 
page from the book of life. Moreover he has the gift of humour— humour that makes 
one laugh heartily and inevitably. As for his descriptive powers they are immense." 

Pall Mall Oazrttb.— " We put everything else aside to finish his 442 pages with 
no interval exaept for meals. Stirrine inctdenicf, vivid pictures, and sustained 
humour come galloping after one another in almost reckless abundance . . . 
vigorous and strongly ooloured. . . . Mr. Norris is intensely fascinating- 
brilliant, forcible." 

Globe.—" Undeniably well drawn, and the whole book is remarkable for the 
literary power and skill oestowed upon it." 

Steakbr.— " Mr. Norris writes with conviction ; he knows that he has a stirring 
story to tell and he tells it with power, impressiveness and distinction. ... It is 
a fascinating, engrossing tale, vibrating with power and quivering with Ufo." 
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By Qrant Allkn. 

HILDA WADE. (Ulostnted by Gordon Brownb.) 
Imp. 161DO. 68. 

■y John •mANac Wintcii. 
THE MONEY SENSE. Crown 8vo. 68. 
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OUTSIDERS. Crown 8vo. 68. 

By MoiiaAN Robciitson. 
^ WHERE ANQELS PEAR TO TREAD. 

Crown 8vo. 68. 

By Booth Tarkinoton. 
THE GENTLEMAN PROM INDIANA. Crown 8vo. 68. 

• ^ By William Lindsey. 

1^ CINDERPATH TALES. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

By Francis L. Puxley. 
MAITLAND OP CORTEZIA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

By Ernest Bramah. 
THE WALLET OP KAI LUNG. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

By F. p. Dunne. 

Author of " Mr. Doolby." 

MR. DOOLEY IN THE HEARTS OF HIS 
COUNTRYMEN. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

By W. C. Morrow, 

Author of "Thb Apb, thb Idiot and other Pboplb." 
A MAN HIS MARK. Crown 8vo. 56. 6d. 

By Thomas Cobb, 

Author of "Mr. Passinqham." 
SCRUPLES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

By Rosa Mullholland, 

\ Author of •« Namno." 

ONORA. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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